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UNITED 


HE theme of this year’s Labour Party Conference has 

been unity. Left, right, and centre have shared the same 

platitudes; the trade union horse has done its best to 

lie down with the constituency party hedgehog; and the 

election of Aneurin Bevan to the Treasurership has been 

hailed, even by observers outside the party, as a valuable step 

towards solidarity. ‘He is too big a man,’ the Manchester 
Guardian commented, ‘to be kept out.’ 

But what if he reveals himself, not for the first time, to 
be too big a man to be kept in? It would be unfair to Mr. 
Bevan to say that his one ambition is to become the leader of 
the Labour Party; because obviously he has another—to 
destroy the political reputation of Hugh Gaitskell. The time 
may be past when the two men cut each other in the House; 
but Mr. Bevan is conciliatory only because tactics demand it. 

Mr. Bevan’s immediate aim will be to establish himself 
as a cross between Cripps and Bevin: at once the keeper of 
the party’s conscience, and its strong man. The most promising 
outlet for his energies would be the Foreign Office: in shadow, 
for the present; in reality, if a general election brings Labour 
back to power. So long as Mr. Gaitskell is leader of the party, 
Mr. Bevan cannot be Chancellor; but if he insists on the 
Foreign Secretaryship, it may now be difficult to refuse him. 

His first difficulty will be to brush off his former supporters, 
now busy returning to the kennel. The worst enemy of 
Bevanism, as even he must now realise, was the Bevanites. 
Not only was their advice, when he took it, unfortunate; but 
they were for the most part so disliked and distrusted by the 
rest of the party that his chances of establishing himself as 
leader were seriously compromised. 

His second difficulty will be to find an issue on which he 
can diverge from Mr. Gaitskell without incurring the party’s 
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wrath. This may not be quite so difficult as it sounds. Like 
the Trades Union Congressmen, the Labour delegates have 
opted for war on the employers and on Mr. Macmillan 
(the jingoes included Harold Wilson at his silliest, in his sug- 
gestion that the industrialists devote to tax avoidance the 
time they ought to spend promoting exports). The assumption 
is that unions and party will go forward together in a wage 
campaign this autumn. But the worker does not want higher 
wages if they mean higher prices. A News Chronicle Gallup 
Poll last week revealed that most people, including trade 
unionists and their wives, would approve a wage freeze to- 
morrow if it stopped prices rising. 

Mr. Gaitskell is perfectly aware of this; and no doubt if 
he had a free hand he would be willing to follow Cripps and 
take the unsocialist action of imposing a wage freeze, on the 
score that it will eventually benefit the community. But the 
men who attend union or party branch meetings—those 
weary, dedicated few—are not interested in such long-term 
benefits. They want something to show for their activities: 
and a few shillings more a week is at least tangible. A wage 
freeze would be a disastrous blow to their prestige. 

Mr. Gaitskell is aware of this, too. He knows he would 
jeopardise his position if he even so much as hinted that the 
Chancellor’s lectures have some sense in them. But always 
the politician Gaitskell will be fighting a battle with the 
economist Gaitskell; and Mr. Bevan will be waiting for the 
first time that the politician nods. Mr. Attlee, before he resigned 
his leadership, was himself nearly tripped up in this way over 
German rearmament; and Mr. Attlee was a lot more difficult 
to trip than Mr. Gaitskell. For the moment, then, unity may 
prevail; but it is only the prelude to battle, the moment Mr. 
Bevan finds favourable ground. 
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PROSPECTS OF POWER 


ITH the delivery last Monday of sixteen tons of documents 

to the Central Electricity Authority headquarters in 
London from the four nuclear energy groups in British in- 
dustry, this country’s ambitious programme to exploit nuclear 
power moves smoothly into top gear. On January 1, 1957, 
tenders will be placed for at least three very large nuclear power 
stations, one in Essex, one in Gloucestershire and one in South- 
West Scotland. So much is certain. What is less clear, however, 
is what now is the full scope of the programme to produce 
electricity from the atom. Officially, nothing has been said 
which supersedes the plans laid down in the White Paper 
published early in 1955. This looked forward to the construc- 
tion within ten years of twelve nuclear power stations which 
might eventually contribute as much as 2,000 megawatts. But 
in June this year some observers were suggesting that by 1965 
the output of atomic power might be as much as twice what 
was Originally suggested. And only a fortnight ago it was 
surmised that the target has again been raised to something 
nearer three times the original estimates, which would in 
fact give Britain 6,000 megawatts of nuclear generating 
capacity within ten years—about a third of total generating 
capacity. 

The explanation is that developments have rushed ahead far 
faster than even the experts thought possible. Sir Edwin Plow- 
den confessed to the International Bank last week that the 
engineering improvements so far attained were greater than the 
Authority had felt it could count on, and to the same gathering 
Sir John Cockcroft revealed that in ten years’ time Britain 
hoped to be able to build a nuclear power station at a capital 
cost close to that of a conventional power station. Yet only 
eighteen months ago in the White Paper it was estimated that 
the capital cost would be twice that of a coal-fired station. The 
result of all this is that Britain is already preparing to build 
stations with output of about 400 megawatts, far larger than 
anything that is being attempted elsewhere. In America, for 
instance, the first large reactor—already behind schedule— 
may produce about 60 megawatts by the end of 1957. Shortly, 
the Queen will attend the ceremonial opening of the Calder 
Hall power station in Cumberland, which has, of course, been 
at work for some time. This ceremony will draw attention to 
the lead which Britain has established in this field, and should 
provide an opportunity to pay tribute to the brilliant leadership 
of Sir John Cockcroft and Sir Christopher Hinton and the 
devoted efforts of the staff at Harwell and the other atomic 
energy establishments. 


NIXON ON INTEGRATION 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 

New York 

CHANCED to be travelling with Vice-President Nixon last 
week when he addressed himself to the race question in the 
South. He had several times said that the test of earnestness on 
this question was whether a candidate spoke on the problem in 
the South itself. He told the correspondents travelling with him 
that when he got to the South, he would deal with school 
integration in no uncertain terms. His first Southern audience 
was in Oklahoma City. He did not mention the Negro or 
integration there, but no one taxed him with this failure, for he 
had been struggling manfully with a bad case of laryngitis, and 
his voice was so hoarse that he could speak for only a few 
minutes. Later that day, his voice considerably improved by 
fancy medications, he addressed a large rally in Houston, 
Texas. Not a word on the touchy subject at that rally. The 
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assumption of many was that he had recognised discretion as 
the better part of valour. 

The next morning in Houston he held a press conference. 
The first question asked—and it came as a surprise to most of 
us—was whether he was or ever had been a member of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
(The are-you-now-or-have-you-ever-been-a-member-etc. for- 
mulation is the one customarily used by Congressional com- 
mittees inquiring about subversive connections. In the South, 
the NAACP is widely held to be a Communist organisation, 
though it has never in fact been anything of the sort.) The 
question was plainly one that Nixon expected; he may well 
have asked to have it asked. Anyway, he said he was delighted 
it had been put and that he wished to say that he was indeed a 
member of the NAACP—at any rate, an honorary member, 
having been accorded that status at a meeting in Monrovia, 
California, in 1946. He went on to make quite a stout defence 
of the organisation and its principles and to state a thoroughly 
civilised and humane view of the problem. 

He was asked, of course, why he had chosen a press con- 
ference, held only a few minutes before he was to fly out of 
Texas, rather than the public platform for the issuance of this 
news and of these sentiments. He said he had deliberately done 
this because, after all, you couldn’t get everything into a 
political speech. But he felt that he had fulfilled his pledge to 
bring the matter up in the South; he had never specified the 
kind of forum he would use—he had only said he would speak 
on integration in the South, and he had done so. 

It took no very involved reasoning to see why he had chosen 
a press conference. Had he told a political audience in Houston 
that he belonged to the NAACP there would have been an 
immediate uproar—no violence, in all probability, but cer- 
tainly a good deal of audible disapproval. Also, he was being 
entertained that evening by wealthy white Houstonians. He 
would have been the death of the party if he had come to it 
after taking a militant stand on integration. At a press con- 


_ ference, he could be sure, no one would boo him. And no one 


did. 

From Houston he flew to Springfield, Missouri, a Southern 
city in a border State. He did not go into integration in his set 
speech there. Then to Louisville, Kentucky, where in two 
public addresses he spoke out strongly. Louisville is a city that 
has just integrated its schools without so much as a trace of 
violence. His major speech there was before a student convoca- 
tion at the University of Louisville. This university has been 
admitting Negroes since 1949. Nixon mentioned this fact with 
approval. However, I could see no Negro faces among the 
assembled students. I asked a Louisville reporter why this was 
so. ‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘it’s because they still have the feeling 
that they’re not really wanted. No one would stop them from 
coming, but no one would make them feel welcome. This whole 
thing is a lot more complicated than you people [meaning 
Northerners] realise.’ I said I thought I had some sense of the 
complexities. 

There is no doubt as to what Nixon and the Republicans are 
up to. They know their chances of winning the Southern States 
this year are small. They want the Negro vote in the large 
Northern cities. At the same time, they don’t wish to cause any 
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unpleasantness. Eisenhower and Nixon get along well with the 
kind of people who entertain them in places like Houston, and 
they don’t wish to be rude guests. Tact and political necessity 
are reconciled in a boast about NAACP membership at an 
airport press conference a few minutes before flight time. 

Adlai Stevenson will not be able to match this. Evidently no 
one ever conferred an honorary NAACP membership upon 
him, and he must be very glad for this at the moment. He needs 
the Southern states. He needs the Negro vote, too. He is having 
a difficult time of it, but he is not without resources. At a 
Southern meeting the other day, he said that he ‘approved’ of 
the Supreme Court decision on integration. He paused, know- 
ing there would be either booing or silence. There was silence. 
Then he said that he knew that many in his audience dis- 
approved the ruling. He paused again and there was more 
silence. Then he said whatever he or they thought about it, 
it was the law as the law now stood and should be observed 
even when it was not honoured. He paused a third time, and 
there was a faint applause that worked its way inward from the 
fringes of the crowd and eventually mounted to what could 
only be described as an expression of general approval. 

In connection with these developments, it should be observed 
that the school year is well started now, that there have been 
some gains for integration and some defeats, that there is at 
present no violence, and that Billy Graham, the Southern 
evangelist, has advanced the view that God is an integrationist. 
The problem is very complicated, but slow, steady progress is 
being made. 


DIVINE INTERVENTION 


Lines addressed to all critics of the proposed new road through 
Christ Church Meadows. 


Come stifle now the loud complaint 
And exercise some small restraint! 
Know that this plan has been designed 
To gratify an Alpha mind. 

Consider how the traffic rolls 

Right past the Warden of All Souls; 
Despite the Noise Prevention League 
He scarce can hear himself intrigue. 
Enlightened folk will not think twice 
About the trivial sacrifice 

Involved in setting right a wrong 
Patiently borne for far too long. 

Let lorries twenty-fold increase 
Provided he is left in peace. 


The festal lights in Christ Church Hall 
Are going to look extremely small 
Beside the powerful sodium glow 
Of concrete lamp-posts, row on row. 
Where once Zuleika drew her swains 
Will stretch the tight-packed traffic-lanes, 
(What matters beauty, peace or pride 
So long as SHARPE be justified?) 
On either side a floral zone 
With little walls of Cotswold stone 
And notices which proudly say : 
“It’s BOASE’s roses all the way!’ 
And where the parkways intersect 
Willstand ... 

. . . What's that? You still object? 


Open the Book, and therein learn 
One sparrow’s fate is God’s concern. 
So shifting SANDYS, at His behest, 
Will insulate the SPARROW’s nest. 


OSBERT LANCASTER 
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Portrait of the Week 


HE Suez crisis has been in abeyance this week despite the 

Prime Minister’s visit to Paris and the third London 
conference to decide upon the actual form of Mr. Dulles’s 
Users’ Association. The latter ended, as might have been ex- 
pected, with agreement, but also with reservations on the part 
of Japan, Pakistan and Ethiopia as to their membership of the 
association. In Paris the meeting of the two Prime Ministers 
was rounded off by the usual anodyne communiqué, which 
contained an affirmation of the strength of the Entente 
Cordiale—and was greeted with some scepticism by M. 
Francois Mauriac, who begged his fellow-countrymen to 
remember that Britain’s alliance with France was bound, for 
reasons of power and sentiment, to be far less important to the 
UK government than her alliance with the US. M. Mollet also 
stated in a speech that going to the UN did not mean capitula- 
tion by the West, but it is clear that nobody in either London or 
Paris feels very positive about this—especially since Mr. 
Dulles’s press conference on Tuesday. Pointing out that there 
was inevitably a difference of approach between the US and 
Britain and France on ‘colonial’ problems, he said that he 
considered the role of the American government to be one of 
mediator in the transition from colonialism. 

This week Western Europe has had time to give to diplo- 
matic activity other than that connected with Suez. M. Mollet 
has been to see Dr. Adenauer; the two statesmen have agreed 
on the Saar, and the Rhine-Moselle and Alsace canals. The 
German Chancellor has also made an appeal to Great Britain 
to come into European union. 

In Washington Mr. Macmillan has been discussing with his 
Commonwealth colleagues the idea of a ‘partial free trade area’ 
consisting of ‘the Six’ nations, this country and any other 
OEEC countries which wish to join. Food, feeding-stuffs, drink 
and tobacco would not be included in the free trade area. This 
would help to resist Soviet economic imperialism and, at the 
same time, give a much-needed fillip to NATO. 

Meanwhile, behind the Iron Curtain, Mr. Khrushchev has 
been to Yugoslavia—ostensibly on holiday—and has taken 
Marshal Tito back to Russia with him—also for a holiday. 
However, the cat was let out of the bag by the spokesman of the 
Yugoslav Foreign Office who stated that there had been 
differences of opinion between Yugoslavia and the Russian 
Communist Party as to the exact application of their reconcilia- 
tion. The Soviet Central Committee has apparently been 
warning the satellite parties not to imitate the Tito-ist model 
too closely—a warning evidently lost on the Polish delegation 
which has just got back from Yugoslavia and has been vocal 
in its admiration. In Poland itself the Poznan trials have begun. 

In the Middle East the Iraki Petroleum Company has 
declared its intention of by-passing the Lebanon and planning 
its pipelines to pass through Syria only. In Cyprus terrorism 
has been getting steadily worse, and culminated last weekend 
in the assassination of five Britons. In Algeria the death-rate 
has also been up, despite the Sultan of Morocco’s call for an 
end to violence. In the Western hemisphere America is settling 
down happily enough to the pre-Presidential slanging match, 

and the President of Nicaragua has died after being shot by a 
journalist—a mode of assassination rather more direct than 
that usually undertaken in the profession. In the East, the 
South Korean Vice-President has also been the victim of an 
assassin, but was only slightly wounded. In Viet Nam the 
government has ordered all Chinese citizens to acquire Viet- 
namese nationality, and in Malaya Mr. Lim Yew Hock has got 
the support both of his party and of the trade union move- 
ment for his deportation orders. In the South Tyrol beacons 
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have been burning on mountainsides in protest against the 
measures taken by the Italian authorities to. suppress Austrian 
irredentist movements there. 

At home we have had the Labour Party conference and Mr. 
Bevan winning the treasurership of the party by 274,000 votes 
over Mr. George Brown. What Mr. Gaitskell said is not 
recorded. The Liberals have been meeting, too; Mr. Clement 
Davies is retiring and Mr. Grimond has been acclaimed as their 
chief. More interesting, perhaps, than these political tidings is 
the arrival of the Bolshoi Ballet in London—a victory for 
common sense after the comings and goings which had taken 
place beforehand. 

The new road rules came into force this week. Pedestrians 
are no longer to be allowed to jay-walk unchecked. Britain has 
exploded an atomic device at Maralinga which left a mile-wide 
scar on the ground. London is to have diesel buses to replace 
the trolley-bus lines by the end of 1959. A good Italian wine 
year is expected, but France has probably been less favoured 
by the weather. The week’s bravest statement came from the 
defeated Conservative candidate at Chester-le-Street by- 
election. He said that the result (a 4.53 per cent. swing to 
Labour) was a sign ‘of support for the Conservative party in 
difficult times.’ 


ATOMIC INTELLIGENCE 
THE BLAST wave was disappointing, no stronger than the wind from 
London’s underground that strikes one in the street—The Times, 
September 28. 
I WATCHED . . . staggered by the terrific crack of the shock wave, and 
buffeted by the hot blast—Chapman Pincher, Daily Express, 
September 28. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


HE Labour Party has decided to think with its blood. 

Outside its Blackpool Conference Hall this week was 
a Keir Hardie exhibition. The delegates resolved to vote 
the exhibition on to the platform and into the programme. 
With the party in its present mood, Keir Hardie is the only 
man who could hope to win against Mr. Bevan. 

It was a fascinating conference to watch. In every debate 
the votes and the cheers went to the speakers who enunciated 
the familiar slogans, the familiar clichés. Every debate was a 
contest for the Blackpool Clitch, on the lines of the Dunmow 
Flitch. In this kind of contest Mr. Gaitskell is like somebody 
who has learned courtship by correspondence competing 
against Casanova. He is skilful, far more skilful than he used to 
be. But in the appeal to passion he can evoke only compassion. 
Mr. Gaitskell’s powers and limitations were both displayed in 
detail during the Suez debate with which the conference began. 
The first speaker, a workers’ and peasants’ delegate from 
the Cities of London and Westminster, proclaimed that he had 
come to bury bipartisanship in foreign policy. He was the 
first of a long line of orators who marched in procession to 
the rostrum. Their common theme was: We must not con- 
demn Nasser lest we fall into the pit of agreement with the 
Tories. Our business is to hate the Tories. Socialism’s front- 
line trench is in Downing Street. At the beginning the delegates 
listened in silence. Then, as all the familiar trigger-words were 
fingered, words that were old when Keir Hardie was young, 
the applause and the temperature began to mount. It reached 
the point where a lady from Lancashire demanded that the 
British workers should support the Egyptian workers no matter 
what the UN said. She was received with rapture. When Mr. 
Gaitskell got up, his reception was tepid. He clutched the asp 
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that the Lancashire Cleopatra had been brandishing and 
stamped on it. ‘While we sympathise with the Egyptian people 
we don’t say this country has no case.’ The silence was freezing. 
Having reached his nadir, Mr. Gaitskell began to soar. 
‘Comrades,’ he said—and then moved creditably towards the 
zenith by attacking the Tories and flourishing the Go to UN 
fetish. It was a competent performance, no more. But 
Gaitskell had shown his command of the sacred words. The 
cheers he got were evoked far more by them than by him. 
Every expert nostril detected the aroma of his midnight oil. 

The contrast between his incubated fervour and the back- 
yard egg was exhibited when Mr. Frank Cousins came to the 
rostrum a little later. Mr. Cousins is an unremarkable man. 
He is plump, sleek, middle-aged. He might serve as model for 
a bank manager in an advertisement. But he brandished the 
sacred fetishes with careless mastery. “We should not apolo- 
gise for our Socialism,’ he said, and a roar came from the 
delegates. ‘Nationalisation does work’—another roar... 
‘and has worked very well.’ The cheers were enough to shake 
the Keir Hardie pictures outside. 

Watching the delegates you got the impression of a 
party of middle-aged gentlemen at a school reunion about to 
sing ‘Forty Years Back.’ To look at, they were indistinguish- 
able from the Tory Conference—sleek, car-owning democrats, 
plump from full employment and social services without a 
notional proletarian among them. 

But it was the same story in every debate. No argument 
carried any weight unless it was loaded with the slogans. 
Whenever there was a clash each side grappled for the sacred 
phrases like men trying to seize daggers in a duel. There was 
a vivid illustration of this in the debate about personal free- 
dom which suddenly turned into a clash about the rights of 
people suspected of being security risks. Fiery attacks were 
made on the executive. The proposition that the rights of man 
include the right to a security-sensitive job was defended by 
a succession of orators who between them used every bromide 
known to medicine men. Mr. George Strauss, former Minister 
of Supply, tried in vain to stem the rush. ‘We cannot,’ he said, 
‘permit people with greater loyalties to other countries to hold 
security posts.” As a piece of reasoning, Mr. Strauss’s speech 
was admirable. It was lucid, cogent, intelligible and intelligent. 
But he might have been preaching Prohibition in Burton-on- 
Trent. The-next speaker overthrew Mr. Strauss with two words 
—the words ‘Tolpuddle Martyrs—and Mr. Strauss sank 
without trace. 

After this textbook example of how not to address a 
Socialist Party Conference, Mr. Strauss and the rest of us 
were shown how to do it by a master of the craft, Mr. James 
Griffiths. Griffiths is not afraid of clichés: they are his only 
diet. He has been nurtured on them from the cradle to the 
Cabinet. Now he displayed his greatness with an aplomb that 
even Mr. Bevan must have admired. 

I confess to finding a hypnotic fascination in Mr. Griffiths’s 
oratory. It is constructed on the principle that every sentence 
Suggests the next one, its vacuum entirely surrounded by 
irrelevant reminiscence. Behind every sentence of Griffiths you 
see—and so did the Blackpool Conference—lines of bare- 
footed strikers being batoned by mounted policemen, with 
Keir Hardie’s ghost proclaiming from the clouds, ‘They shall 
not pass.’ 

Electorally the most important decision taken at Blackpool 
this week was unquestionably on housing. Conference endorsed 
by acclamation the Executive’s proposal to turn all six million 
rent-restricted houses into council property. This was done to 
the accompaniment of a carnival of slogans about landlords, 
the rate of interest, little men and moneylenders. They might 
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have come, and most of them probably did, out of Hardie’s 
1892 election speeches. Bevan, making his first appearance 
on the rostrum after his treasurership triumph, made a singular 
admission in supporting the proposal. ‘I have already com- 
mitted the party to this,’ he said. Bevan explained that when 
Macmillan introduced Operation Rescue, ‘it was necessary 
[sic] for us to have an alternative policy.’ Then Bevan added 
artlessly, ‘The only alternative that suggested itself was that 
rent-restricted houses should be municipally owned.’ The 
admission deserves as much notice as the proposal itself. To 
fill a blank in Bevan’s mind, six million families are to become 
compulsory council tenants. 

Apart from the social implications of this vast new step 
towards the universal Mass Man there are some electoral 
implications that Socialist sloganeers have inexplicably over- 
looked. The meddlesome tyranny of many council landlords 
is one of the most widespread grievances in Britain. Some 
councils forbid tenants to keep domestic pets, to hang out 
their washing, or to decorate their domestic interiors to their 
own taste at their own expense. All councils have the right 
to evict when they like and there is no appeal. By proposing 
to thrust another six million families into this autocratic 
clutch, the Socialists have given an electoral hostage to fortune 
that their opponents will seize avidly. The question ‘Do you 
want to become a council tenant?’ will become for masses of 
electors the central question of contemporary politics. It will 
be supplemented, I foresee, by ‘Vote Tory to keep your Dog,’ 
and ‘Bevan wants your Budgerigar.’ The Socialists, rushing 
to the graves of their founding fathers, will probably trip over 
the clothes line. By endorsing their leaders’ housing plan the 
Blackpool Conference has invited retaliation from the rolling- 
pin. That implement is likely to be an even more formidable 
weapon than the tears in the voice of Mr. Griffiths. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


LABOUR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT Often carry naivety about 
what goes on in foreign countries to a point which is inexcus- 
able in practising politicians. One of the worst instances of 
this which I have seen has been the protest by the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom, which has a membership of over a 
hundred Labour MPs, against the deportation orders made 
by the Chief Minister of Singapore for a number of Chinese 
who have been acting as Communist agents. Mr. Lim Yew 
Hock’s action has been approved by the Singapore Trades 
Union Congress; he is the head of an elected government. 
Yet Mr. Fenner Brockway and his friends hear the word 
‘deportation’ and go into action with all the intelligent zeal 
displayed by one of Pavlov’s dogs at the sound of the dinner 
bell. The Singapore Standard calls the movement’s members 
‘either misguided fools or fellow-travellers,’ and certainly this 
siding with Communists against a moderate Socialist Govern- 
ment deserves the harshest epithets that can be applied to it. 
Mr. Lim Yew Hock is carrying out a difficult job with a great 
deal of statesmanship, and I do not think he deserves to be 
harassed by a collection of antiquated fuddy-duddies. 
* * * 


IT WILL NOT have escaped observant readers that I am uneasy 
about the course which commercial television has taken; and 
I am not reassured by Sir Kenneth Clark’s apologia on the 
occasion of the publication of the Independent Television 
Authority’s annual report. Of commercial television’s success 
in capturing audiences there can be no doubt; four out of 
five viewers who have the choice now choose commercial. 
But who—apart from Lord Kilmuir—ever doubted that mass 
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audiences could be won by the wholesale provision of mass 
entertainment—panel games, give-away games, quizzes, 
filmlets? The whole point, surely, of the TV Act’s insistence 
on a ‘proper balance in subject matter and a high general 
standard of quality’ was to prevent commercial television from 
undercutting the BBC in this way. That the BBC should be 
penalised for obeying the rules, while the ITA flourishes by 
flouting them, seems to me to be grossly unjust. Sir Kenneth 
now admits that the commercial programmes are unbalanced, 
but insists that this is because the Government subsidy has 
been withheld; he has even won the support of so-surprising 
an ally as The Times on this score. But if he really believes 
this, why did he allow the Director-General of the ITA to 
argue, in The Times, that commercial television programmes 
were balanced? This, at a time when (as the ITA report now 
admits) the balancing element in commercial television pro- 
grammes was being cut by a third? The ITA really cannot 
have it both ways. Nor can it argue—except by an egregious 
legal quibble—that it is justified in throwing balance over- 
board until it gets its subsidy. 
* * * 


I HAVE BEEN sent a translation of the preface to the current issue 
of the Italian review Ulisse, which is entirely devoted to a study 
of ‘England Today.’ The various articles in this special number, 
which I haven’t yet seen, are no doubt admirable; but I must 
say that the preface, though well-meaning, is scarcely ‘a useful 
contribution towards a better appreciation of the part that 
Britain has played in recent history.’ For instance: 

.. . their ancient ferocity, the severity of the education 
of children torn from the care of their mothers and 
corrected in school amid the sounds of the cane; the excessive 
penalties on account of which until quite recently begging 
cost the removal of ears on first conviction and for the second 
offence resulted in hanging. 

. . . 


I WAS DELIGHTED to be told by a friend of mine who knows that 
part of the world that the memory of Genghiz Khan is still 
green (or should it be red?) in the Inner Mongolian autono- 
mous region. The bier of the conqueror has been retrieved from 
the Ta Erh temple in the Chinese province of Chinghai, where 
it had been removed by the Kuomintang troops in 1949, and 
has been placed in a new mausoleum at Ezen Horoo, in the 
Ordos steppes, Genghiz’s original burial site. For sedentary 
peoples like those of Western Europe it is understandable that 
the name of Genghiz Khan should awaken disagreeable 
memories of pyramids of skulls and the general devastation 
associated with the Mongol conquests, but it should also be 
remembered that the code of law prevalent in the Mongol 
domains was a model of its kind and that the influence of 
Buddhism and Nestorian Christianity combined to produce in 
the descendants of Genghiz a rough but vigorous civilisation, 
which bore its fruits when, at the time of the massacre of the 
inhabitants of Baghdad, Hulagu Khan was careful to spare the 
Christian population residing in the capital of Islam. I am glad 
to see the present rulers of Mongolia commemorating the 
founder of their people by the traditional sacrifices of food 
and deposition of ceremonial scarves, thereby displaying a 
respect for their past unemulated, alas, by our contemporary 
demolishers of country houses and despoilers of the best 
examples of Victorian railway architecture. 


* * . 


FroM Towards Equality? A Hard Labour policy for social 
injustice, by Hugo O’Hear (Hollis and Carter, 1s.): ‘It is a 
pity God did not create Karl Marx before he created the world; 
if he had, he might have used a better system.’ PHAROS 
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Conservative said to me not long ago, ‘but I just can’t 

grasp what the devil the Government think they’re 
doing.’ This is a common complaint among Conservative 
supporters, and it is one to which the leaders of the party will 
no doubt wish to address themselves at next week’s Llandudno 
Conference. 

Of course, it does not follow that the Government would 
be any more popular if its supporters did understand what it 
was trying to do, but there is clearly much to be said for trying 
the experiment. In any case, it would be foolish to attempt 
to prophesy what will happen at Llandudno, if only because 
the Conference will be overshadowed by the uncertainties of 
the Suez crisis. While there still remains hope of a solution 
which would be satisfactory to the delegates, they may feel 
inclined to give their leaders the benefit of some of the doubts 
that have been so freely expressed during the past year. For 
doubts there are, in plenty, and they were beginning to be 
voiced even at last year’s Party Conference; this turned out 
to be anything but a cheerful victory celebration, and sharply 
bit the hand with which Mr. Butler was trying to feed it. 
Mr. Oliver Poole took over the Chairmanship of the party 
from Lord Woolton at a very awkward moment. 

This Mr. Poole is shrewd, as well as courageous, and has 
already shown his shrewdness by refusing to try to muzzle the 
Conference with platitudinous congratulatory motions. He 
has earned the sympathy and support of the politically 
influential; but he has neither Lord Woolton’s reputation nor 
the type of personality that can be magnified into an ideal 
Uncle Figure for the rank and file. He has to create his 
personal relationships by sheer patient hard work. Also, he 
took office at the first moment since 1948 when the Chairman 
could not secure unity, money and hard work by warning 
the party of the approach of a general election. Mr. Poole is 
thus far more dependent than was Lord Woolton on the ability 
of the Government to satisfy its supporters in the country, 
and so far he has been out of luck. 

It is not easy to predict how serious or prolonged the 
Government’s troubles will prove. In 1952 the Churchill 
Government went through a similarly bad patch, and few 
people then would have forecast a resounding Conservative 
victory at the next election. Nor is it at first sight very clear 
from what cause these troubles stem. Viewed simply from 
the point of view of results, there is some cause for satisfac- 
tion. No one ever imagined that, ten years after the war, the 
economic indices would reflect so great a measure of internal 
prosperity. Indeed, many Socialists are still baffled by the 
fact that five years of Tory rule have produced neither mass 
unemployment nor another war, and this no doubt explains 
the unwonted enthusiasm with which they managed to unite 
on the issues of Suez and the British Motor Corporation. 

Certainly it is not the Opposition which has put the Govern- 
ment on the spot, for it has so far proved the most ineffectual 
in living memory, unable even to rally its full voting strength 
on a three-line whip. Having removed to the back benches a 
number of reputedly exhausted volceanoes—some of which 
have since erupted rather disconcertingly in the hinterland— 
the Labour Party has replaced them on its front bench with 
men like Mr. Alfred Robens and Mr. George Brown, who 
are certainly full of sound and fury but whose significance 


| HAVE tried hard to understand it,’ a non-political 
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A Tory Looks at His Party 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


is not always apparent. Apart from one or two effective 
speeches by Mr. Gaitskell and the persistent muddying of 
colonial waters by Messrs. Bevan and Griffiths, it is hard to 
recall an occasion when the Government can have been 
embarrassed by the Opposition. 

Indeed, there have been occasions when Ministers seemed 
to be in worse trouble with their own supporters in the 
Commons, where the frustration and resentment of the party 
as a whole have naturally been reflected. Most Ministers 
appear to recognise the nature of the problems with which 
they are faced and to have a pretty clear idea of what ought 
to be done. Nevertheless, and even though some of them have 
shown great firmness in difficult or unpleasant tasks (notably 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, Mr. Thorneycroft and 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd), the suspicion persists that the Govern- 
ment’s failings arise from a defect of will. Even when the 
intention is clear, there is no universal trust in the courage 
behind it. 

This charge of weakness is one that constantly recurs as 
the burden of complaints from middle-class Conservatives. 
Whether the complaint is about foreign policy, labour rela- 
tions, rent control, the cost of living or the nationalised 
industries, the Government is invariably accused of ‘appease- 
ment’—of a failure to stand up courageously to some powerful 
interest. Colonel Nasser, the trade unions, the National Coal 
Board—these can always get what they want, say the 
aggrieved Tories, but no one ever spares a thought for us. 

Some of the thinking, of course, is quite unrealistic. There 
are still political ostriches who do not accept any part of the 
social and economic changes of the last fifteen years, who 
believe that ‘a real Conservative Government’ could slash 
taxation by vast cuts in the social services and that we should 
be better off with low wages and ‘a million unemployed.’ It 
is also true that middle-class complaints are the inevitable 
concomitant of inflation, and it is significant that middle-class 
‘defence organisations’ always arise at such times. The present 
Middle Class Alliance is at least the fifth such body to have 
been founded in the last half-century. They reflect the sense 
of frustration felt at the superior organisation and bargaining 
power of the labour unions, and represent an attempt to 
emulate them. They never succeed, partly because the 
economic interests of the many middle-class occupational 
groups are insufficiently homogerfeous. You just can’t get 
civil servants to press for a large reduction in Government 
expenditure, schoolteachers to demand a cut in the rates, or 
farmers to campaign for cheaper food. 

So far the Government has simply gone on repeating that 
the paramount task is to contain inflation, and that conces- 
sions given now would risk a worse inflation to the still greater 
detriment of those living on salaries and fixed incomes. This 
invites, and receives, two ripostes: first, that the short-term 
concentration on fighting inflation is indefinitely postponing 
certain reforms—notably of rent control—without which the 
long-term economic position cannot be stabilised; and 
secondly, that while concessions to the middle classes are 
refused in order that labour may not be provoked into 
excessive wage demands, the unions are actually making the 
wage demands anyway and increasing the real incomes of theif 
members while those of the Government’s supporters fall. 
Anyone who has tried to pacify an elderly widow whose sole 
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MONSARRAT’S 


The Tribe That Lost Its Head 


“The novelist’s main task is tocreate a living, 
breathing world and Mr. Monsarrat, on a 
large scale, and with fine attention to detail, 
succeeds in making the problems of Phara- 
mau! of absorbing interest.” —T7imes Literary 
Supplement. 


“It is consistently readable, sincere, vivid, 
amusing, and sometimes very moving. It is 
Mr. Monsarrat’s most important novel,”— 
ERIC GILLETT, 7ruth. 


“A splendidly exciting story. It is fair to say 
that it is more than just another new novel. 
It is far more than that.”—ELIZABETH 
NICHOLAS, Sunday Times. 


“In his new novel—very long but utterly 
absorbing—Nicholas Monsarrat has tackled 
a subject big enough to challenge even his 
talent—African nationalism. It is a thrilling 
story, with much wisdom.”—JOsEPH TAaG- 
GaRT, The Star. 


“The story is absorMing .. so exciting and 
far-ranging that the reader gulps it eagerly, 
avid to learn what will happen next.”—The 
Times. 


‘He studies, with skill and a clear and honest 
compassion, the difficulties and dangers of 
an empire in dissolution. | read it with 
admiration and agreement.” —JOHN CONNELL, 
Evening News. 
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PIERRE 
ANDRIEU 


This is the first book to be devoted 
to the history of the French Res- 
taurant from the early inns and 
taverns to the palatial resorts and 
out-of-the-way cafés of the gastro- 
nome today. Sumptuously produced. 
bound in silk, protected by trans- 
parent acetate and attractively boxed, 
no book could whet the appetite 
more graciously. 


280 pp., illustrated 31/6 ner 


Louis 
Bromfield 


ANIMALS AND 
OTHER PEOPLE 


The famous novelist and author of 
the Malabar Farm books has written 
this enchanting book for all who love 
animals, domestic or wild. It is, above 
all, for those who share Bromfield’s 
delight in that noble and affectionate 
breed of dogs called Boxers, for 
whom he had a deep love and under- 
standing. 


288 pp., illustrated 18/- net 


Lady 
Behave 


ANNE EDWARDS AND 
DRUSILLA BEYFUS 


Two famous Fleet Street columnists 
have teamed up to write this highly 
diverting, unquestionably knowledge- 
able and eminently practical guide to 
modern manners, which must be- 
come the worldly bible for every 
woman who wants to know what to 
do socially, where to do it and how 
to do it. 
Book Society Recommendation. 


304 pp., illustrated 21/- ner 
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property is a house let unfurnished, at a statutory rent of 15s. 
a week, to a family whose earnings total about £20, knows 
the snag in that one. 

Meanwhile, the constituency unrest is having its effect in 
two ways Complaints come surging up through the party 
machine, from local associations through area offices to 
Abbey House, and no doubt Mr. Poole tells the Prime Minister 
all about them. At the same time constituents are busy writing 
to their MPs and remonstrating with them at weekends, to 
the great alarm of some of them. Not all of these are absolutely 
sure what the Government ought to do about these bothersome 
problems, but they are. perfectly clear that something must 
be done, in order to stop all these hair-raising letters. 

When the Conservative Party is divided on any issue in 
the House of Commons, it never splits in a way that could 
properly be called a division between ‘Left’ and ‘Right.’ Most 
political commentators persist in clinging to this false over- 
simplification, which is what makes them write so much non- 
sense about ‘Butlerites,’ ‘Progressive Tories’ (using the word 
‘Progressive’ in its Left-wing. and therefore quite inapplicable, 
sense) and the like. In reality. a large number of MPs will 
support the Government on any issue whatever, either from 
genuine motives of personal loyalty or because it simply 
never occurs to them to do anything else; a minority will take 
a strong line for what they believe to be right, and will be 
prepared to fight for it; and the remainder constitute what 
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can best be called the ‘soft centre,’ which views every. hing 
from the standpoint of electoral calculation and is so sensitive 
to constituency letters that a couple of dozen stinkers will 
start a stampede. 

While the ‘soft centre’ softened most perceptibly on the 
Suez issue between August 2 and September 14, the demand 
for economic concessions to the middle classes is driving it 
steadily nearer to the tough ones who want a further freeing 
of the economy as a matter of long-term policy. But the Prime 
Minister will not easily be persuaded, at Llandudno or at 
Westminster, into any measures aimed specifically at the trade 
unions. Not for nothing did he serve under Baldwin during 
his long and patient striving for industrial peace after 1926. 

Nevertheless, there are those who wonder whether the 
unions may not make the same mistake as Colonel Nasser. 
If they persistently refuse the hand of friendship and bring 
the Prime Minister’s diplomacy to nought, he may get fed 
up and bite them. Always assuming, of course. that he is going 
to bite Colonel Nasser—which is what the Party Conference 
will want to know. Mr. Dulles may wish to keep the Suez 
crisis on ice till November, but Sir Anthony Eden has an 
earlier date in mind. There is much at stake for him, as well 
as for Britain, and he is certainly aware of it. 


(Next week Mr. Maude will discuss the issues of long-term 
policy confronting the Government.) 


A Meditation on Underdevelopment 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


E are often told these days that, if we would save 

VV the East from chaos and Communism, then the 

most pressing need of the hour is for investment in 

the underdeveloped countries in order that they may indus- 

trialise themselves and thus raise their standards of living. 

I have no word to say against reasonable investment in such 

countries, but, when critics go on to complain that the present 

poverty is the result of Britain’s neglect in the past, | think 
that it is high time to answer back. 

The answers are two. The first is, as George Orwell used to 
say, to look at a railway map of Asia and contrast the railway 
network of India with the sprawling isolated lines in countries 
that never came under the British Raj. It is obvious that we 
did in those days do a good deal of investing within the 
Empire—far more than it was possible to do in countries that 
had independent governments—and that, if you were an 
Oriental who wanted to see your country industrialised, your 
best nlan was to get it annexed to the British Empire and to see 
that it remained annexed. Even then there were obstacles that 
were by no means of British capitalist making. It was Dal- 
housie who started to cover the country with railways, and the 
immediate result was a Hindu protest that travelling in railway 
trains involved a violation of the rules of caste. This protest 
was one of the causes of the Indian Mutiny. 

The second reason is more interesting and does not involve 
research into past history. It is just thirty years since I was 
taken to some sort of businessrnen’s lunch in Calcutta. (1 for- 
get whether it was the Rotary Society or some other similar 
organisation.) All the lunchers were white men The only 
Indian who sat down to the table was the day’s guest of 
honour. Mr. Gandhi, and Gandhi, although he sat with us, 
did not of course eat with us. But after lunch he gave his 
address. [t was on the spinning wheel. Politics—in the direct 


sense of attacking the Government or advocating swaraj— 
were not permitted at that club, and Gandhi was scrupulously 
obedient to the condition under which he had been asked, but 
he delivered nevertheless, making no reference to any person 
or government, a violent attack upon industrialism—the worst 
evil, as he argued, which the West had brought to the East. 
The only road to Indian freedom lay in the Indian making 
himself wholly independent of machine-made goods, and he 
professed to show how this could be done by means of the 
spinning wheel. 

The argument appeared to me exaggerated, but it was de- 
livered with perfect courtesy, and I, like, I suspect, most of 
those present, was more curious to see Gandhi than to weigh 
the precise value of his arguments. When it came to questions, 
the attack on Gandhi was led by an elderly piano-tuner, called 
Mr. Rhodes. Gandhi had spoken of the ‘cranks’ in the spinning 
wheel, and Rhodes saw fit to work off some very elephantine 
jokes, based on the double meaning of the word ‘crank.’ He 
paused ponderously and significantly every time that he used 
the word and looked at Gandhi, and his pauses and his jokes 
were greeted with sycophantic laughter by some slightly junior 
but no less well-lunched English businessmen. Gandhi replied 
with perfect seriousness and perfect courtesy. | was by no 
means a disciple of Gandhi, but after all it was his country. 
He was incomparably the most distinguished person present 
and was a guest who had scrupulously observed the obliga- 
tions of a guest. I was ashamed of the English businessmen 
for their total lack of curiosity why Gandhi spoke as he did, 
for their ignorance that there was a traditional Indian point of 
view to which he was giving expression and for the philistine 
complacency with which they took it for granted that the 
standards of a suburban English piano-tuner were the only 
possible standards by which the world could be run. There 
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were, I am glad to say, some also among the hosts who shared 
my shame, and as we came away from the luncheon, we com- 
plained together of Rhodes’s boorishness. 

Thirty years have now passed on and memories are very 
short. It is true that after that for reasons of political con- 
venience Gandhi worked at times in relations of not very holy 
alliance with the capitalist Bombay mill-owners, as indeed 
Congress still does. To that extent his influence was perhaps 
equivocal, but to the Indian masses, who looked up to him as a 
saint, he appeared (and rightly so) as the enemy of indus- 
trialism and foreign capital—the enemy of foreign capital not 
because it would exploit but precisely because it would de- 
velop and thus destroy a traditional pattern of life. It 1s argu- 
able—though I myself would not argue it—that Western 
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IT IS SAFE to say that nobody starts Christmas shopping 
before October, and that people who do begin it before 





capitalism ought to have interfered more ruthlessly with 
Indian prejudices and forced industrialism and modern habits 
upon the Indians. It may well be that Western investment in 
Indian industrial development is one of the most pressing 
needs of today, but it is certain that it has been the Indians, far 
more than the British, who have been responsible for the small- 
ness of that investment in the past. To pretend that the British 
have been responsible by their past ‘neglect’ of India is of all 
complaints the most absurd. 


Comprehensive 
Education 


By SIR ERIC JAMES* 


HATEVER their other faults, teachers have no 

VW excuse for complacency. It is probably good for us 

that a variety of critics should remind us of our 
responsibility for the shortage of scientists, the illiteracy of 
those we do produce, the class-structure of English society, 
and the existence of ‘rock ’n’ roll.” Now Dr. Pedley has written 
a bookt which for two-thirds of its length criticises our whole 
secondary education in the most radical way, and in the 
remaining third proposes a complete reorganisation of its 
existing structure. 

He starts with two principles. The first is that selection at 
11+ is not only wrong but grossly inefficient. The second 
is that the grammar school sixth form is a wasteful and 
ineffective institution. We are, he maintains, failing to keep 
children at school beyond fifteen or sixteen because we treat 
them as children and not as young adults. When we do keep 
them, we teach them in uneconomically small groups and fail 
to offer them ,a sufficient range of subjects. What is to be 
done? The obvious solution to the alleged evils of selection 
is the comprehensive school. But this Dr. Pedley rejects. He 
has been compelled to realise, albeit reluctantly, that in its 
normal form it must be very large indeed to have a sixth form 
of reasonable size, and very large schools find it difficult to 
foster the sense of membership of a community to which he 
attaches great importance. With the undesirable alternatives 
of selection and mammoth schools before him, Dr. Pedley 
puts forward a third scheme of organisation. It is one that 
was put forward by the Labour Party some years ago and 
hurriedly dropped, and was also considered in a modified 
form more recently by Croydon. Instead of selection at eleven, 
all children of an age group will go to a comprehensive 
secondary school to the age of fifteen. Those who are suit- 





* High Master of Manchester Grammar School. 
+ COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION: A New Approach. By Robin Pedley. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
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the month is out are persons of unusual providence. 
When we meet them—their car laden to the gunwale 
with parcels, their long, neat list already more than half 
ticked off—we do not feel for them the admiration 
they deserve. Why not? They have not stolen a 
march on us, they have not availed themselves of some 
privilege which we do not share; all they have done, 
as far as we are concerned, is helpfully to ensure that, 
when we hurl ourselves into the fray in mid-December, 
there will be one less person between us and the counter. 
And yet—despite all this, despite our better natures— 
we cannot help being vaguely, mildly annoyed with 
them. Occasionally those of us who are not irredeem- 
ably unmethodical have an impulse to follow their 
example; we may even get as far as entering a shop 
and gazing about us in a dynamic and discriminating 
way. Much good seldom comes of this. We have 
not got a list; we do not know what we want nor 
whom we want it for; we lack a plan. Outside the 
air is still mellow, the twilight of the year not yet upon 
us. We make some idiotic purchase and withdraw. 
It is no good meeting trouble halfway, and there are 
better things to do in October than our Christmas 
shopping. 





Many of the imported commodities which contribute to the 
Christmas festivities come within the orbit of the Midland 
Bank even earlier than October. The Bank provides an 
all-the-year-round service for importers and exporters—as 
may be seen from the booklet * Trading Abroad’ (free 
from any branch). 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, &.C.2 
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The Sunday Times announces 
an exclusive new series by 


PETER 
FLEMING 






j j 


INVASION, 194 


The invasion summer of 1940 is already 
veiled in the mists of legend. What was the 
truth, for example, about: 
The night the bells_rang; 
The German corpses washed up on 
the South Coast; 
Our attempts to set the sea alight? 
The whole story—the true story—is excitingly 
told by Peter Fleming in this exelusive series 
which begins on Sunday in the 
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able for further education will then go on to a county college 
for'a four-year course, one college absorbing the sixth forms 
of a number of grammar schools and taking over the non- 
adult work of technical schools and colleges. The grammar 
schools as we know them will cease to exist. The advantages 
that Dr. Pedley claims lie in the abolition of selection, in the 
ability to provide a greater variety of sixth-form courses, 
and in the fact that in a college exclusively for older pupils 
greater freedom will be possible, and a saving of specialist 
staff will occur by concentration of sixth forms. Further, it 
is his long-term object to associate with these county colleges 
the part-time education of the young worker. 

There are aspects of Dr. Pedley’s presentation that one may 
regret, because they make it more difficult to be fair to his 
central thesis. His determination to make our flesh creep over 
selection is so great that he can quote as evidence a newspaper 
report of a clergyman’s statement that ‘six children at my 
primary school collapsed the day before the grammar school 
entrance examination,’ and can say, “Even the colour bar is 
not so liable to segregate and divide brothers and sisters.’ But 
in spite of a good deal of superficiality and some inaccuracy, 
he has put forward a plan that will gain adherents and which 
must be considered seriously. The selection of individuals on 


Plato warned us that it would. The problem of staffing the 
sixth forms of small grammar schools is a grave one, and may 
well force us in some areas to amalgamate small schools into 
more economic units. But Dr. Pedley’s plan as it stands is 
open to very serious objections. First, its mere practicability 
is surely very doubtful. In a county borough, it would, perhaps, 
be theoretically possible to carry it out, though the cost and 
difficulty of transforming an ordinary grammar school into 
one designed entirely for sixth-form work would be consider- 
able. But in a rural area to create a county college of reason- 
able size would involve transporting sixth-formers from such 
great distances that the amalgamation of existing schools 
would surely be preferable. Secondly, and more important, 
its effects on the standards of education would inevitably be 
disastrous. Dr. Pedley himself calculates that the staffs of exist- 
ing grammar schools would almost all be absorbed by the new 
county colleges, with their four-year courses and generous stafl- 
ing ratio. But if this is so, where is the saving of manpower? 
Further, the implication is clear that the broad general educa- 
tion that he postulates for children up to fifteen is to be left 
mainly to non-graduates. Dr. Pedicy is thus proposing a scheme 
which delays entry to the university for one and often two 
years, and in which the education, even of the ablest children, 
in science, mathematics and foreign languages is to be carried 
on for four years in unselective schools, and even unselective 
classes, by teachers who are not graduates. If | may borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Pedley, ‘One human example pinpoints the 
situation.” Under his scheme a promising mathematician will 
be taught mainly by non-graduates in such a way that by the 
age of sixteen he reaches a standard ‘roughly equivalent to 
the old pass level of the school certificate.” If Dr. Pedley 
seriously believes that such an arrangement is satisfactory, 
for either the child or the community, he can have encountered 
few clever little boys. To propose such a wholesale retarda- 
tion of ability at a time when we are short of money and man 
power is unrealistic, to use the kindest possible word. And, 
incidentally, nothing could do more than such a plan to 












accentuate the academic superiority of the independent schools 

to those in the State system that Dr. Pedley deplores an 
wishes to remedy. 

Lastly, there are serious psychological objections to Df 

| Pedley’s plan. Even if the scheme were good, the fact is tha 
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most grammar-school teachers would not think so. They will 
see it as a scheme to destroy institutions which they have built 
up over the years, and which they believe with some justifica- 
tion to be increasingly successful in every field. The solutions 
to the problems which Dr. Pedley puts to us will not be as 
simple or as spectacular as his; they will need years of experi- 
ment with many kinds of school; they will call for a much 
greater expenditure on education of all kinds. But whatever 
else they demand, the chief requirement will be for teachers 
of ability and high morale, who will encourage some of their 
best pupils to follow in their footsteps, and this is of far greater 
importance than any question of organisation and machinery. 
Does Dr. Pedley really think that to propose a decapitation 
of the grammar schools is going to stimulate the teachers 
in them to fresh efforts? It is good that we should be challenged 
to think afresh about our schools—but, to be effective, the 
challenge must show a greater regard than Dr. Pedley’s for 
the fact that schools are not administrative abstractions, and 
that at this particular moment in our history it is dangerous 
to threaten in any way the flow of trained ability which our 
grammar schools increasingly provide. 


An Afternoon with Max 


By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, MP 


FOUND Sir Max Beerbohm sitting at a table in a pleasant 
| vine-covered corner of his garden. He was dressed in a 

grey check suit of distinctive Edwardian design. A shawl 
was draped round his neck, a rug lay across his knees, and his 
small, neat feet were encased in carpet slippers. On his head 
was an old-fashioned straw boater, tilted to one side at an 
almost rakish angle. The impression was one of ‘courtly and 
leisured elegance. He welcomed me cordially and invited me 
to sit dowy. In a few moments we were joined by Miss Jung- 
mann, his devoted friend and companion, whom he was to 
marry a month before he died. Soon the maid brought tea, 
biscuits, fruit and wine. The old man ate nothing, but he 
drank some of the wine. ‘His doctor’s orders,’ Miss Jungmann 
explained. 

We talked for nearly two hours, I suppose, mainly about 
the past and the men and women he had known. He did most 
of the talking, with a remarkable degree of mental alertness 
for an octogenarian. He spoke much about the Nineties, 
especially of Oscar Wilde, but also of George Moore, W. B. 
Yeats, Richard Le Gallienne, Henry James and others of the 
period. We discussed the forthcoming Wilde centenary celebra- 
tions, and he thought that Compton Mackenzie was quite the 
best choice in all the circumstances for the unveiling of the 
plaque on Wilde’s house in Chelsea. He regretted that he 
could not be present at what he hoped would be a most success- 
ful occasion, adding that he had been able to send a message 
which he imagined would be read out at the ceremony ‘by 
my old friend Monty.’* 

“When did you first meet Oscar Wilde?’ I asked him. 

‘It was at a supper party given by my brother, Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree,’ he said. ‘I suppose it would have been about 
1889. I did not meet him again until two years later when I 
had gone up to Oxford. That was when my brother produced 


A Woman of No Importance at the Haymarket. But I saw him 


pretty frequently after that. He used to invite me to the lunch 
parties which he gave at Willis’s. What fun they were, and 
what excellent food too!’ 





* The message was, in fact, read out by Sir Compton Mackenzie at 
the unveiling ceremony, which took place on the hundredth anniversary 
of Wilde’s birth, October 16, 1954, and at which I presided. 
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*Willis’s?’ I queried. 

“Yes,” he said. “Willis’s near St. James’s Square. But Willis’s 
would have been before your time. Jt was a splendid restaurant. 
You entered it straight off the street, without having to go up 
any steps or stairs. The furnishings were elegant but comfort- 
able, with plenty of red plush, rather like an exclusive French 
club. There was a band of musicians too who played 
unobtrusively during meals. It was quite delightful, but of 
course like all good places it did not last long. In fact it 
came to an end very soon.’ 

He paused reflectively and poured himself out a little more 
wine. Then he continued : 

‘Oscar was always a good host and always in excellent form. 
Some people are off their form sometimes, but Oscar was 
always at the top of his form all the time. He was helped by 
his rich, melodious voice, which added effect to his conversa- 
tion. As I said in my message for the centenary, he was the 
best talker I have ever heard. He was charming too with young 
people and would always try to bring them into the conversa- 
tion. Not that the really intelligent ones wanted very much to 
be brought into the conversation. They were quite content to 
listen.” 

He went on to repeat the story about Wilde and the ugly 
French woman journalist. ‘Ne croyez-vous pas que je suis la 
femme la plus laide en France?’ this lady is supposed to have 
asked him. ‘Dans le monde, madame,’ Wilde replicd. 

I questioned him about his caricatures of Wilde and asked 
whether Wilde objected to any of them. ‘Of course, Oscar was 
a splendid subject,’ Max replied. ‘He accepted them all in the 
best of humour when he saw them and he used to joke about 
what I had made of him.’ 

He spoke about the trials at the Old Bailey, particularly 
about the second one, at which he was present. 

‘I remember it very well,’ he said. ‘1 remember the judge. 
with the customary bouquet of herbs on the bench before 
him, the sheriffs, the counsel, the spectators in the gallery, 
and the police, and I remember thinking that here were all 
these people gathered together in the process of the law against 
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the man in the dock. I listened to Wilde’s cross-examination 
by Charles Gill, the Treasury counsel, and I thought that 
Gill let him down very lightly. It was one of Gill’s questions 
which gave Oscar the chance to make his little speech from 
the witness box about the love of David and Jonathan. When 
he had finished, there was quite a loud outburst of clapping 
and applause from the gallery.’ 

He dined at the Leversons’ house in London where Wilde 
Stayed between the second and third trials, when he was out 
on bail. Wilde came down to dinner, but was very depressed 
at first. But he soon brightened up during the meal, drank 
some wine and became something like his old self again, 
keeping the company enraptured with his jokes and stories. 

I asked him if he had been at the dinner at the Savoy, which 
was organised by Robert Ross in 1908 to mark the publication 
of the first collected edition of Wilde’s works. ‘Yes,’ he replied. 
‘I was there. Robert Ross made a very good speech. But the 
dinner was spoiled by Frank Harris who also spoke.’ Among 
the guests there was Millicent Duchess of Sutherland, whom 
Harris noticed. ‘Oscar was a great snob,’ he said in his speech. 
‘How he would have loved to have been here having dinner 
with a duchess!’ 

‘It made us all feel very embarrassed,’ added Max. 

He inquired after Vyvyan Holland, saying he was glad his 
book Son of Oscar Wilde had had a success. 

‘Do you know where I first met him? It was in a railway 
train, and he was going somewhere with his elder brother 
Cyril. They were both in charge of a nurse. Vyvyan was 
playing with some toy soldiers. Somehow one of the soldiers 
slipped down into that part of the carriage door which is made 
to contain the window when it has been let down. Vyvyan 
looked into the aperture wistfully. “What a terrible life to 
have to lead!” he said solemnly.’ 

The conversation turned to the subject of London clubs. I 
asked him whether he had ever belonged to the Garrick. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘I have always belonged to the Savile, 
and I never wanted to join another club. If you do, you will 
always be wishing, when you are in one of them, that you 
are in the other. But naturally I often went to the Garrick 
with my brother. It was a great place in those days for sitting 
up most of the night having supper and drinking. I never could 
face it. About half past two in the morning the conversation 
usually got on to the subject of theology. That was enough for 
me. I used to go home to bed. I don’t know how Herbert 
managed it. He would sit up half the night or more and always 
appear looking quite fresh at rehearsal next morning at ten 
o'clock.’ 

The topic of clubs led us to the subject of that celebrated 
clubman and diner-out, Henry James. Max Beerbohm was 
interested to learn that I was related to the Master through 
my mother. He searched his memory for a characteristic 
anecdote. 

The story he told was of how one winter’s afternoon, about 
the year 1905, he happened to meet Henry James in the street 
in London. Max was on the way to his club, eagerly bent on 
reading James’s short story, ‘The Velvet Glove,’ which had 
just come out in some literary magazine. Suddenly he 
encountered the Master himself. James buttonholed the 
younger man and asked him where the current exhibition of 
pictures was to be seen, with the latest work by Augustus 
John. ‘The Grosvenor Gallery,’ answered Max. ‘Come with 
me,’ invited James. Max pleaded an excuse. ‘I have to be in 
Kensington at half past three.’ He could not think what made 
him do it. ‘Ah, you young men with your engagements,’ James 
declaimed ponderously. ‘Some young woman, I suppose,” Max 
Jet him think it was, and so they parted. Each went his 
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separate way, James to the picture gallery and Beerbohm to 
the club to read the Master’s story. 

The sun had now gone down behind the hills and it was 
getting cool. ‘Time to go in,’ said Miss Jungmann. 

Miss Jungmann led the way to Max’s siiting-room, stopping 
for a few moments in the passage outside: ‘Look at Max’s 
murals!’ she said, pointing them out above my head. There 
against a blue background on the walls were two composite 
drawings, caricatures of men he had known, all marching 
along merrily together. I recognised several politicians. There 
were Churchill, Asquith, Balfour, Carson, Augustine Birrell 
and others. There were writers too, Wells, Belloc, Chesterton 
and Henry James; also Wilde’s friend, Reggie Turner, who 
lived in Florence and was the illegitimate son of a well-known 
newspaper proprietor. 

I asked whether he had painted them on large paper, which 
had then been affixed to the wall. ‘No,’ said Miss Jungmann. 
‘They are real murals. He got a step-ladder and paints and 
did them here himself.’ 

When we entered the sitting-room, the old man was already 
there. He had removed his straw hat and the shawl and was 


sitting in an easy chair. On the table beside him were several - 


Penguin editions of his books. ‘They only came this morning,’ 
said Miss Jungmann, who saw that I had noticed them. Max 
Beerbohm looked pleased. He spoke, but somewhat to my 
surprise, it was not about any of his own literary works, but 
about one of mine. He had recently read my life of Edward 
Carson, he said, and he proceeded to make some complimen- 
tary remark about it which I need not repeat. ‘Carson must 
have been a very lovable man.’ he added. I said nothing, 
although the remark intrigued me. 

He went on to speak about other Irishmen he had known 
in London. He said he had been asked by the BBC for a talk 
on this subject, but he was not sure whether he could manage 
to do it. Besides Oscar Wilde, there were Bernard Shaw, 
George Moore, W. B. Yeats, T. P. O’Connor and Robert 
Lynd. These he remembered particularly. 

He could not understand why Mrs. Shaw had left her 
money in her will to a trust to teach the Irish manners. It 
puzzled him a lot, he said, ‘for the Irish have such beautiful 
manners.’ 

Yeats, he thought, had mellowed a great deal with the years. 
In his early London period, Max had to confess, he could 
seldom understand what he was talking about. ‘It must have 
been the effect of the Celtic twilight and all that,’ he added 
with an impish smile. 

As for George Moore, he admittéd that he was good com- 
pany, but he had little use for him generally. ‘Judas Iscariot 
sold Jesus Christ for thirty pieces of silver,’ he said. ‘But 
George Moore would sell his best friend for nothing.’ 

He then recited a rhyme about Moore, which he had com- 
posed, having first begged Miss Jungmann’s pardon for its 
flavour. So far as I can remember, it went something like this: 

I met Musette 

In the water closet. 
But no, let me see, 
Was it Mimi 


That I made love to 
In the WC? 


To my surprise, he told me that he rather liked Lord Alfred 
Douglas and thought him an amusing companion. He first 
made his acquaintance at Oxford in 1891, when Douglas was 
editing an undergraduate magazine called The Spirit Lamp. 
He had contributed an article to the first number, his first 
ever to be published, on ‘The Incomparable Beauty of Modern 
Dress.’ He was interested to know that I possessed a copy, 
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which he thought must be very rare now. So far as he was 


aware, the article had never been republished. 

He had only met Constance Wilde a few times, but what 
he saw of her he liked. ‘She did not come to the lunches her 
husband used to give at Willis’s,’ he said. 

Mention of Carson got him on to the subject of politics 
in England. He asked me when I thought Sir Winston Churchill 
would retire from Downing Street, whether Sir Anthony Eden 
was expected to take over, what Mr. Butler’s chances were of 
becoming Conservative Leader, and in particular what people 
thought of Mr. Harold Macmillan. 

I answered these questions as best I could. When | came 
to Mr. Macmillan, I enumerated all his qualities, saying he 
would probably be the next Foreign Secretary. ‘Of course.’ | 
added, ‘he is also chairman of a great publishing house.’ 

“Yes,” said Max with a knowing look. ‘I seem to remember 
several Macmillans dying and each of them leaving about 
£300,000. It just shows what can be made out of authors like 
you and me.’ He chuckled appreciatively. 

I wished I could have prolonged our conversation. But | 
noticed that Miss Jungmann was beginning to look anxious. I 
knew it was time to go. I got up and took my leave of the 
frail-looking figure in the chair. 


Mr. Bridge 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


VERY alternate Wednesday for the last four years, 
| Bee readers of The Times have had, on page one, 
under the heading ‘Church Restorations,’ a 600-700- 
word essay by a Mr. Kirkland Bridge entitled ‘This is England.” 
At 30s. for four lines (minimum), Mr. Bridge presents a 
picture of a lending-library England. It is composed of persons 
of title, the gentlefolk, their faithful retainers. and the 
activities of the Parochial Council in the imaginary north- 
country village of Kirkbridge. Sometimes Mr. Bridge abandons 
the village for a wider parish, and we have his observations 
on the political situation, life, or the joys of becoming a 
grandfather. 

Mr. Bridge calls his advertisement ‘nine-tenths jam, and 
one-tenth pill.’ The latter is the announcement that Mr. 
Bridge will gladly provide an estimate free to restore your 
church ‘providing that your inquiry is a serious one.” 

Over a hundred ‘This is England’ advertisements have 
appeared. Mr. Bridge is the Wilfred Pickles of the slice of 
Britain that lives on pensions. interest and capital gains. Like 
Mr. Pickles, Mr. Bridge has never lost the common touch: 
‘I have had the privilege of being entertained by Royalty, 
and have attended great banquets, yet never—I swear—have 
the richest foods and the daintiest confections tasted half 
as good as those great helpings of fish and chips at our 
Aunt Sissie’s.’ 

Even those who have not been entertained by Royalty 
are eligible to become a Bridge Brother. ‘It is as if we 
belonged to the same secret society whose whispered pass- 
word is “England”: although we are mostly inarticulate and 
reserved—we can sit in a railway carriage from King’s Cross 
to Edinburgh without exchanging a word with our fellow pas- 
sengers—yet, a field of laughing daffodils. a shining golden 
cock dancing on the point of a weathered church steeple, the 
sea battering a rugged coast, can bring a shining to our eyes. 
a quickening of the pulse, and a sharp indrawn breath of 
proud content.’ 

As in the best secret societies there are passwords and 
phrases that enable Brother to identify Brother without the 
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whispering and expense of that boring Scottish train ride. 
Bridge Brothers (Sisters too) who have read the six slim 
volumes of ‘This is England,’ reprinted from The Times, cost 
2s. 6d. each, 15,000 sold, will know what I mean. 

It’s simple really. Blue skies are always cloudless, Bridge 
Brothers do not cut their faces while shaving—they nick 
themselves. You do not get the “flu; you get the influenza 
sickness. Her Majesty is like her Ma. The Princess is—you'll 
soon pick up the accent—‘a reight plucked ’un, yon is.’ Joints 
never cook in Bridge Sisters’ ovens, they sizzle. Kettles seldom 
boil on a Sister’s stove, they drum. 

The favourite Bridge flower is the daffodil, and next to a 
dear little doggie, the lamb is their favourite animal. Skip- 
ping, not sizzling, of course. It is essential to remember that 
vicars are gentle and that their wives are overworked. These 
passwords and phrases are better than the simple whispering 
of ‘England’ on the 8.15 a.m. Weybridge-Waterloo. For 
sometimes this England makes Mr. Bridge feel like stop- 
ping the secret society. 

He has said: ‘In the new Welfare State Jack is a good deal 
better off than his master, but, like Oliver Twist, he still 
comes back for more .. we are selling our birthright of 
economic freedom for a mess of television sets, football 
coupons, more leisure, “workers” rights.” more money; and 
the answer is not automation, shorter hours or “the govern- 
ment,” . . . it is spelled w-o-r-k, WORK.’ 

I managed to catch Mr. Bridge taking an afternoon softly at 
his Hampstead, London, offices while he was refuelling on 
the 55,000-mile-a-year circuit he makes of Britain’s churches. 
We faced each other across an enormous glass-topped desk. 
The red carpet was fitted. clashing slightly with the red pel- 
meted curtains. A naked strip light competed with contempo- 
rary ceiling and wall-bracket lights. Mr. Bridge does not 
talk to you he addresses the meeting. He focuses his 
grey-blue eyes on yours and keeps them there. You have a 
wicked temptation to shout. ‘Sieg Heil.’ 

Turner Kirkland Bridge was born fifty-seven years ago in 
Burnley, Lancashire. He began work at the age of thirteen 
and a half in his father’s insurance office in Duke Street, 
Liverpool. for a wage of Ss. a week. ‘Now when I visit the 
City I stay in a suite at the Adelphi and overlook that old 
office.” These relatively humble north-country origins have 
left Mr. Bridge with a weakness for dialect and a respect for 
his social betters. Fans of ‘This is England’ will have noticed 
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that only the other ranks speak broad. Like Farmer Amos 
Awkward: ‘New Vicar? Nay, lad, not yet-—chap came to 
look over t’ Vicarage last week, but ah weren’t smitten— 
talked as if ’e’d a plum in his gob—a PLUM IN HIS Gos.’ The 
Colonel, Miss D. and Lady Westmore are, as the retainers 
frequently remark, members of ‘the old school.’ They have 
accents to suit. 

After the first war, Private Bridge came south and was one 
of the first three demonstrators of the Electrolux vacuum 
cleaner. He bought himself a cleaner on the HP and set up 
as an office-cleaning contractor. His first attempt to clean 
a church was a failure. ‘That was Brixton Parish Church 
and I lost £25 on the job because I used scaffolding. I’ve 
never used it since. I’ve invented a system of movable towers.’ 
But Private Bridge had learned a valuable trick from the Army. 
‘I owe,’ he told me, ‘my success to presentation. That’s why 
I have two red telephones on my desk and I insist that the 
tyres of my Austin Princess are blackleaded every day.’ 

It is presentation that makes Mr. Bridge dress his fifty 
workmen in white overalls with the name Kirkland Bridge 
embroidered in red cotton. The men have to be on parade 
for work in the morning properly shaved and with their boots 
clean. Mr. Bridge issues his Part Two orders to the troops 
on a duplicated sheet called ‘Straight-from-the-shoulder.’ To 
encourage the troops to read it, Mr. Bridge has two lucky 
numbers on the sheets and the winners get a prize. 

Presentation has paid off for Mr. Bridge. In thirty-four 
years he has supervised the cleaning and restoration of over 
1,600 churches. There was a shut-down during the war, but 
Mr. Bridge became the £2,000-a-year National Appeals 
Director for the Merchant Navy Comforts Fund. He and his 
helpers raised £24 million. ‘When I get time I'll write a book 
called How to Raise a Million.’ 

After the second war Mr. Bridge found a new outlet for 
presentation. He noticed that a Mr. Cuthbert ran a chatty, 
homely, weekly gardening column on page one of The Times. 

The first few columns written by Mr Bridge were called 
‘Pillars of the Parish Church,’ ‘This is England’ followed. 

Mr. Bridge gets most of his business from his direct-mail 
letter system. Four times a year he sends an individually 
addressed letter to each of the 15,000 Church of England 
parsons and the 3,500 Roman Catholic priests in Britain. Mr. 
Bridge, born a Nonconformist, and now a member of the 
C. of E., has only rippled the promising market in chapel 
restoring. He has no synagogue trade. His brand of 
gemiitlichkeit lacks the underlying irony essential for Israel. 
A course under Maestro Mankowitz would cure this. 

If ever we let our churches decay Mr. Bridge will turn to 
journalism. During the war he did a series for the Sunday 
Pictorial and the result is clear in his work in The Times. 
“You see, to us it was not really Mrs. Richard Brown that lay 
up there white and still and bandaged, but our Mum.’ Or 
this: “They were both very late for lunch, and Jean was wear- 
ing a diamond ring on the third finger of her left hand, and 
Lady Westmore, kissing them both, smiled, “I told Cook to 
make lunch a little late today.” ’ 

Mr. Bridge picked up the right-hand red phone. ‘Ask Miss 
Sach to come and pour the tea.” Miss Mavis Doreen Sach 
is Mr. Bridge’s twenty-seven-year-old deputy. She travels 
extensively with him on business. The only professional 
interest that Mr. Bridge’s family now take in the business is 
to appear in the homelier incidents of ‘This is England.’ 

Miss Sach, tall and brunette, did the honours for tea. Mavis 
formerly worked as a secretary to Mr. Vic Oliver the comedian. 
1 asked her: ‘Do you find it a change working here?’ ‘No,’ 
said Mavis thoughtfully, ‘it’s about the same really.’ 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
| HAVE good news on the chain-store front. One of the 


1956 


scandals which called The Georgian Group of the SPAB 

into existence in 1937 was Woolworths. That firm had 
demolished a magnificent stone house in Chippenham, 
probably by Wood of Bath, and erected their usual acreage 
of plate-glass with a broad red band above it and the name 
in gold letters, and on top of this a mean red-brick block like 
the facade of a garage on a by-pass. I have learned that 
Woolworths are going to build shops on the site of the Lion 
Hotel in Guildford, a key position in that most beautiful of 
Surrey high streets, in the Market Square at Wantage, on the 
site of a seventeenth-century cottage used as a butcher’s shop, 
and at 2 Market Hill, Buckingham, which is an eighteenth- 
century listed building of great distinction. So I wrote to 
Woolworths and asked them if it was still their custom to 
erect the plate-glass and red facades. I had this reply from 


Mr H. C. Dear, who is the Director concerned with new j 


buildings: 


It is very rare now for us to put the old red facias on 
our new stores. As you know, our plans have to be passed 
by the local planning authorities and it is always our 
endeavour to erect buildings that are a credit to the town 
in which they are situated. We also co-operate to the fullest 
extent wherever possible with any other local interests which 
may be concerned in matters of this nature. 

W H. Smith & Son have consistently erected self-effacing and 
attractive shop fronts or preserved existing Georgian shops as 
at Wokingham and Brecon, and they have not, so far as I| 
know, lost business by this policy. Now that Woolworths is 
following their lead, perhaps Burton, Dorothy Perkins, Lyons 
and the Co-op will work on the lines of Mr. Dear’s letter. 
If they do, there is some hope that the surviving individuality 
of our old country towns may be preserved. 


CONCRETE WORSHIP 


One of the latest crazes of those comic public characters, 
Borough Engineers, is the taking up of good old York paving 
stones and substituting concrete slabs and concrete kerbs to 
roads. I suppose they make smooth running for the ‘kiddiz’ 
in prams or perhaps they are a compensation for concrete 
lamp-posts which are now going out of fashion, thank God. 
Whatever the reason, you may see this happening needlessly 
on Chelsea Embankment. A really ghastly example of con- 
crete worship comes from Maidenhead where many people 
bought their houses in Ray Lea Road, a backwater which 
leads nowhere, because of a splendid avenue of fifteen chest- 
nuts down either side of the road. As a resident writes to me: 


The trees in no way interfere with the making up of the 
road, but the Council wish to put in a concrete road with 
wide pavements on both sides and plant flowering cherries. 
The arguments put forward by a leading alderman and the 
woman deputy mayor were that the chestnut is a coarse, 
common tree: and that the leaves were untidy. Another 
extraordinary argument put forward by an alderman was that 
the trees were undesirable because boys were tempted to 
throw up stones to knock down conkers which might bounce 
off the roofs of cars. 


A petition to save the trees signed by 900 people was brushed 
aside and the Borough Engineer was upheld. Now the residents 
lie awake listening ‘to the branches of the trees so soon to be 
felled and thinking of how helpless we are against the forces 
against us.’ 
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Godless in Luton 


e EEN correspondents wanted among non-Marxist 
atheists interested in philosophy, ethics, psychology, 
languages. Special interest—pure mathematics. Write 

in Spanish, French or English to Mr. X.’ An address in 

Luton followed. 

This advertisement appears in the current issue of a maga- 
zine called The Humanist, which some inscrutable well- 
wisher sends me regularly, and a transient sadness overcame 
me when I read it. How shallow, how restricted, is our know- 
ledge of our fellow-men! How difficult it is, despite the lavish 
clues with which he provides us, to visualise Mr. X waiting, 
godless in Luton, for the postman’s knock! Like some wise 
men, and almost all fools, I rather fancy myself as a student 
of human nature. Piqued at my complete inability to conjure 
up even a nebulous vision of Mr. X, I embarked on an attempt 
to reconstruct him. 

His wish that his correspondents should be keen is easy 
to understand and quite likely, I should think, to be gratified. 
‘Some of the boys here,” my son once wrote home from his 
private school, ‘find it difficult to think of anything to put in 
their letters. I tell you this because I am one of them.’ Any fool 
can see that, if one wishes to receive letters in Spanish about 
pure mathematics from a stranger, it is in a spirit much less 
languid and bemused that the writer is expected to take 
up his pen. One hopes for a more zestful approach. 

The Humanist is devoted to the interests of Rationalism. 
This I take to be a superior brand of atheism, a sort of Pullman 
coach in the long, slow train which is carrying us all towards, 
and as some hope beyond, the frontiers of physical dissolu- 
tion. It is natural that an advertiser in its columns should wish 
to be put en rapport with his fellow-disbelievers. But why does 
Mr. X stipulate that his correspondents should be non-Marxist 
atheists? There may, of course, be something deuxiéme, some- 
thing rather provincial, about Marxist atheists; but unless there 
is a snobbish or doctrinal reason for his embargo on them, 
I should have expected Mr. X to welcome the cut and thrust 
of ideological polemics to which their letters would give him 
the entrée. Little though I know of him, this note of caution, 
almost of intolerance, seems out of character. 

And what—now one comes to think of it—does he want 
these correspondents for? The five branches of learning in 
which Mr. X declares an interest have between them an 
enormous scope, and I find it difficult to believe that he has 
read everything that has been written, in Spanish, French and 
English, by the leading authorities in so vast a field. If he 


aims merely to increase his knowledge, there are less random - 
methods of setting about it. If on the other hand he looks 
forward to a brisk exchange of views, to a battle of wits which 
will enliven the long winter evenings while snow mantles 
the quaint medieval rooftops of Luton, he may court a series 
of disappointments; for the intellectual calibre of non-Marxist 
atheists, like that of Cabinet Ministers, masters of otter-hounds 
and other human beings, varies widely between one individual 
and the next. 

It might, too, have been wise to be more specific about the 
languages he is interested in. If a red-hot agnostic in Bilbao 
writes him a ten-page letter about Erse or Ki-Swahili, and if 
Mr. X is either indifferent to these tongues or is already 
hock-deep in letters about Pushtu, Croatian or Fukienese, 
how is he to avoid acting less considerately than a non-Marxist 
atheist should? And how, in any case, does one correspond 
about a foreign language with a complete stranger? 

Dear Mr. X, 

I] expect you know that the French word for a water-wagtail 
is une bergeronnette, but it seems possible that you are 
ignorant of the derivation of this enchanting polysyllable. 
According to Des Tripes, with whose earlier works you may 
conceivably be unfamiliar, the bird was once believed... . 

A keen correspondent could, one imagines, go on churning 
out this sort of stuff by the ream; but it must be a hit-or-miss 
business, since he has no means of telling whether or not X 
already possesses the knowledge which he seeks to impart. 
If X is already in the picture, the letter rather misses its point. 
I am bound to say that pure mathematics strike me as a 
better bet than languages. You cannot look the answers up 
in a dictionary and pretend that you knew them already; and 
it is a subject some of whose devotees must, if the doctrine of 
fair shares has any meaning, include some non-Marxist atheists. 

But as I beat my head, with uncharitable curiosity, against 
the brick wall of Mr. X’s proclaimed enthusiasms, I began 
to wonder what Mr. X would make of mine. If he could see 
me wading in a steady downpour through an enormous bog 
in search of the common snipe (a small, elusive and often 
irritating bird whose tiny carcass has no economic value, 
contains few calories and normally costs even the best shot two 
shillings’ worth of cartridges by the end of the day), would he 
not find me at least as incomprehensible as I find him? 

I think he would. I wish him luck in a quest which I now 
see is no more improbable than many others. and thank him 
for the reminder that it takes all sorts to make a world. 

STRIX 
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OXFORD DIVIDED 

Sir,—It may do Mr. Blake some good to vent 
his ill temper in your columns; | doubt if it 
does much good to his cause. His grotesque 
over-estimate of the beauties of Christ Church 
Meadow and what they will suffer is natural 
in one whose vision is blurred by sentiment; 
of his tasteless rhetoric on the War Memorial 
Garden the less said the better. But it is the 
main burden of his article, the attack on the 
Minister’s personal motives, which shows him 
at his worst. Mr. Sandys, he says, has chosen 
the worst of all possible roads, abhorrent to 
University and City alike, in order to gratify 
his own vanity and ambition. To see ambition 
in a choice most of all likely to give offence 
in influential quarters is sheer perversity. The 
charge of vanity is incomprehensible. 

The article does indeed serve one useful 
purpose: it brings clearly into focus the 
indifference of Mr. Blake’s college to any 
interest other than its own, to further which 
‘every possible legal and constitutional device’ 
will be used. It is an unpleasing picture that 
appears: a powerful body seeking loopholes 
in the law to promote its own ends against 
the common good.—Yours faithfully, 

T C. W. STINTON 


Wadham College, Oxford 


SUEZ 
Sin.—There is something rather ludicrous, 
impertinent and dishonest about Mr. Charles 
Curran’s efforts to divert attention from his 
own atavism over Suez by charging cooler 
heads with it—if at a sort of double-remove 
and in reverse; a rather complicated charge! 
However, Mr. Curran apart, does anyone in 
his senses regret that the ‘crisis’ (largely of our 
making) is now distinctly cooler than when 
your columnist was cock-a-hoop at the 
prospect of using force in Suez? Whom have 
we to thank for this? Why, the ‘atavistic’ 
Left, the Manchester Guardian and other 
cooler heads at home and abroad than Mr. 
Curran’s and those in the Government; 
although from some reports it would seem 
that there were ‘cold feet and second thoughts’ 
even there! Your own leaders have also shown 
wiser counsels than Mr. Curran’s. whose 
pyrotechnics each week in your columns may 
be highly diverting to all of us, but, at least 
on the subject of Suez, smack rather too much 


of the atavism of the Gunpowder Plot to be 
accepted merely as the weekly holiday from 
reality that so many of his ‘Commentaries’ are. 

If the ‘Tory War God’ has been unearthed 
from the political lumber room, whose fault 
it is more than Mr. Curran’s and the ‘basic 
tenet’ he alleged Sir Anthony was following 
in the early days of the crisis? Be that as it 
may—and some of us sought to protect the 
Prime Minister from Mr. Curran’s advocacy, 
even after Messrs. Gaitskell and Morrison’s 
me-too-ism of August 2—a move towards a 
United Nations settlement then would have 
stifled criticism of the Government’s early 
handling of the matter. But no, the politicians 
have to keep up their threats to the last, with 
echoes still sounding from Mr. Menzies in 
Australia despite the case being, in a sense, 
sub judice before the United Nations. 

What is the result? We are now on an 
exceedingly ‘sticky wicket,’ for it is difficult to 
gainsay Egypt’s contention that we have 
broken Article 2(4) of the Charter by employ- 
ing the ‘threat of force’; as no fair-minded 
person could maintain that our forces in the 
Eastern Mediterranean are only for the 
‘protection’ of our nationals in Egypt: and if 
he did, our politicians’ words and those of 
Mr. Curran and other press writers would 
belie him. 

Where do we go from here? To the Interna- 
tional Court, one would have thought, to test 
the legality or otherwise of the Canal’s 
nationalisation: whatever the result of that, 
and many experts seem to have no doubt 
about Egypt’s rights in the matter, surely our 
next move should be to accept Colonel Nas- 
ser’s offer of negotiations on the framing of a 
new agreement on the free passage of the 
Canal? Any other course, e.g., boycott or 
force, would spell near-bankruptcy for 
France and ourselves, if nothing worse, while 
our moral position in the eyes of the Eastern 
and other uncommitted countries would have 
reached its nadir.—Yours faithfully, 

P. R. LANE 
22 Hill Road, Clevedon, Somerset 


BRECHTEFFEKT 

Sir,—I have read with interest the comments 
of the English critics on the occasion of the 
visit of the Berliner Ensemble. In their 
differences of opinion on the merits of Brecht’s 
plays, they call to mind an incident from my 
student days in Wiirttemberg. I was a member 
of a group which prided itself on its avant- 
garde attitudes: in which we were fairly 
catholic, as among our heroes was James 
Thurber, not then well known even in the 
United States. 

Naturally the appearance in the Tiibingen 
Schauwetterdamm of Brecht and his company 
was an event. I can well remember the 
applause that greeted the penultimate scene 
in which the dumb girl, who has climbed with 
her drum on to a roof to sound the tocsin, is 
shot by the soldiery. We thought that this was 
most moving; a view we expressed to members 
of the company when we met them in the 
bierhalle afterwards. They accepted our 
plaudits, and our beer, without demur. 

Later in the evening, however, our group 
was broken into by a member of a rival 
student organisation, one Adelbert Pfeiffer. 
Pfeiffer, who had obviously been drinking, 
announced that the penultimate scene re- 
minded him of nothing so much as (and this, 
I fear, gave him malicious pleasure) Thurber’s 
illustrations of Rose Hartwick Thorpe’s 
Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight. We, of 
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course, protested; but to our astonishment 
members of the company congratulated 
Pfeiffer. Brecht, they said, had not intended 
the scene to be moving: pathos, he considered, 
was a disreputable emotion. Though they did 
not, like Mr. Anthony Hartley, quote Yeats in 
their support, they did anticipate Mr. Hartley 
by saying, in effect, that the characters ought 
to be ‘the vehicles of a sensation altogether 
beyond individual experience.’ 

The now famous verfremdungsefiekt was 
then explained to us; and Pfeiffer, whom 
previously we had known only as a rather 
insanitary zoologist (he claimed to be studying 
the life-cycle of the cod), became more drunk 
at our expense. Eventually he rose, rather un- 
steadily, and announced, just before departure, 
that what he really liked about the company 
was its Aufbeidenpferdenrennenseffekt. He 
had gone before we grasped what he meant: 
the term, colloquially rendered, means ‘to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds.’— 
Yours faithfully, ALOYSIUS C. PEPPER 


Wwcl 


SYDNEY SMITH 

Sir,—As an enthusiastic Sydneyite, I can sym- 
pathise with Mr. Peter Quennell’s hyperbole 
in his review of Selected Letters of Sydney 
Smith—Only two men are on record as hav- 
ing resented and disliked him.’ But there were 
others: 

T. J. Hogg (who evidently met Sydney in 
his Yorkshire days) writes in his biography of 
Shelly, published 1858, *. . . one soon grew 
weary of the noisy, impudent, shallow, clerical 
jester, Sidney [sic] Smith. This is a mild 
sample extracted from two full paragraphs of 
invective. 

And an extract from Henrietta Litchfield’s 
Emma Darwin: A Century of Family Letters. 
published 1915. Fanny Allen, on a visit to Mrs. 
Sydney Smith after her husband’s death, 
writes to her niece, Elizabeth Wedgewood: 

Mrs. Sydney Smith . . . gives me all her 
husband’s papers and correspondence to 
look over and read. .. . There is a very 
curious scene between Ld. Melbourne and 

Sydney in which the former cuts a poor 

figure after a most outrageous outbreak and 

breach of good manners, in which Ld. M. 

says to him in a crowded assembly, ‘Sydney, 

you always talk d——d nonsense, and when 
you write you are worse.” Sydney’s letter 

on the following morning is excellent and v. 

severe, which makes Lord M. wince. We 

tried to make it up afterwards but in vain. 

Can some Sydnean scholar elucidate the 
row with ‘Lord M.”? I can find no letter to 
him in the Nowell Smith’s larger collection.— 
Yours faithfully, T. D. M. MARTIN 


Hayfield, Pangbourne, Berks 


COUNTRY-HOUSE THEATRICALS 


Sir,—Country-house theatricals are not quite 
the ‘vanished folkway’ that Strix supposes. In 
1953 I took part in a performance of The 
Importance of Being Earnest in a country house 
in Co. Londonderry. We had intended to stage 
the play out of doors, but during the first 
rehearsals it became apparent that not only 
were the difficulties attendant on such a pro- 
duction almost insuperable, but that whether 
the weather permitted or not, the activities of 
midges would have detracted seriously from 
the ability of the audience to give the play 
the attention it deserved. So we transferred to 
the hall of the house, which we were sure 
looked exactly like the morning-room in 
Algernon’s Flat and could convincingly be 
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transformed into The Garden of the Manor 
House, Woolton, by the importation of a few 
potted plants and a green rug. 

The audience came by invitation only and 
were accommodated on the stairs, on chairs 
perched precariously on tables and on volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Lighting was 
a problem, as the only source of power was a 
turbine which could not be relied upon to 
give of its best without a free and unhindered 
supply of water. In the summer this water 
dried up completely and in the winter it either 
burst its banks or froze or clogged with leaves. 
The first act was brilliantly lit; the second 
grew darker, and in the last we were playing 
in a stygian gloom, lost to our audience and 
almost to each other. At this point the old 
man who attended the turbine burst into the 
scene and pathetically announced, ‘Ah’m givin’ 
yous all the power Ah can.’ Nobody remarked 
on this interruption afterwards, so we assumed 
that the mystified audience must have thought 
it part of the plot, which would have been 
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abundantly clear if only they had been able to 
see. 

Our delight at making £50 for the British 
Legion was very nearly exceeded by the rap- 
tures with which we received a remark over- 
heard in the bar (for which no licence had been 
given or, for that matter, sought) afterwards. 
‘How nice,’ it went, ‘to see something put on 
by the gentry for the gentry.—Yours faith- 
fully, HUGH GREGOR 


Bronyscawen, Llanboidy, Carms 


SUBURBANITY 

Sir,—The point of Mr. Betjeman’s suburban 
drooling frequently escapes me: I am particu- 
larly baffled by his antithesis (in ‘City and 
Suburban,’ September 21) between a ‘student’ 
at Oxford or Cambridge and an undergraduate 
at Oxford or Cambridge. This distinction is 
unknown at Cambridge, and I should be glad 
to know what Mr. Betjeman supposes it to 
be.—Your faithfully, GRAHAM HOUGH 


Christ's College, Cambridge 


Contemporary Arts 


Good and Evil 


I WoNDER whether the Government, Mr. 
Gaitskell, Sir Kenneth Clark and the noble 
lords who thought man must needs choose the 
highest when he sees it, really appreciate the 
revolution which is taking place in broad- 
casting. I believe that the BBC, which has the 
best broadcasting system in the world and has 
been for thirty years the most important single 
cultural influence in these islands, is in danger 
of being destroyed by commercial television. 

Before the Television Act, the BBC’s own 
television programme was devouring the radio 
audience, Even listeners to the Third, we were 
told last week, have been converted into 
viewers. This was tragic enough, for television 
at its highest can never do all that sound can 
do. But now BBC television, a tamed and well- 
schooled monster, is being overcome by its 
rival simply because commercial television is 
continuously frivolous whereas the BBC 
sometimes exercises the intellect and imagina- 
tion of its viewers. 

The bad is casting out the good and the BBC 
is likely to be destroyed just as the serious 
press of England was destroyed by Lord 
Northcliffe and his imitators. The newspapers 
had to Northcliffise themselves or go out of 
business (only The Times and Manchester 
Guardian have survived in their original form). 
So the BBC will have to adapt itself to the 
demand created by commercial television or 
be content with a very small audience. If it is 
allowed to have a second programme to com- 
pete with ITA on its own level the BBC may 
salve its conscience by providing for the 
intelligent viewer on the other. But the social 
damage will be no less great. It can only be 
reduced if some way is found of making ITA 
present the balanced programmes that the Act 
requires. At the moment, the programme com- 
panies clearly cannot afford to do so. Thev 
are still losing money, Sir Kenneth tells us in 
the second annual report of ITA. There are 
three remedies that can be applied separately 
or together: subsidy (such as Sir Kenneth 
demands); sponsoring; and whole or part 
nationalisation. I believe some people in the 
programme companies live in dread of being 
nationalised by a Labour Government. This 


is a groundless fear. Labour would not have 
the guts to lay a finger on anything so popular 
with the masses as commercial television has 
become. Look how its austere chancellors 
found scarce dollars for American films! 

After a holiday abroad, I thought I would 
come back to the screen with renewed zest. Not 
so. I found I had to learn again to accept the 
limitations of the medium, to tolerate the long 
patches of boredom, the drivelling interviews. 
But I began well with Crawley’s new series 
on British industry. A well-travelled person 
who watched with me objected: ‘But this pro- 
gramme is doing nothing that sound could not 
do!’—It was doing nothing for him. But it did 
make foreign buyers and foreign shops real to 
those viewers who had never seen them— 
perhaps 90 per cent. of the audience. Inciden- 
tally, I wonder why these Labour men who 
have become television pros—Crawley, May- 
hew and Wyatt—are all so grim and intense. 
Muggeridge used to be like that but he has 
learned better. I thought he handled the two 
clerics who came into Panorama to give their 
views on the remarriage of the divorced 
with superb skill, compelling them in the 
nicest way to be clear and concrete. But isn’t 
it a mistake to deal with such great questions 
as divorce and Cyprus in a brief magazine 
programme? 

I thought that The Son of Fred last Monday 
had too many weak spots, too many routine 
gags to sustain the enthusiasm it has created 
among the elect. The best things I have seen 
on Channel Nine recently have been one or 
two half-hour American films, violent and full 
of suspense, excellently acted and with rather 
good dialogue. One day, probably by accident, 
somebody is going to produce a masterpiece 
in this genre. 


A Phoenix 


Etectra. By Jean Giraudoux. (Oxford Play- 
house.) THE VARIETY THEATRE OF CHINA. 
(Princes.) 

It would have been a great pity if the Oxford 

Playhouse which, in the old days, launched so 

many good actors had been allowed to close 

for ever or been given over to the ponderous 
high jinks of municipal dignitaries. The failure 
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of the old company is now old history, but the 
lessons to be drawn from it were clear enough 
—that Oxford, being, unlike other provincial 
audiences, conscientiously highbrow and 
moderately well off, had already seen an alarm- 
ing number of plays well acted in a variety of 
capitals and was not prepared to pay to see 
their rehash by a well-meaning but latterly ever 
more inept provincial rep. It followed, there- 
fore, that the answer to this problem might be 
found in interesting novelties or an appreciably 
higher standard of acting. 

The Meadow Players, who have bravely (or 
rashly) taken on the theatre, are evidently aim- 
ing at both improvements at once and, by their 
first night showing on Monday look as if they 
might achieve them, for Giraudoux’s Electra I 
found interesting if irritating: and the acting 
was well above the usual run, West End or 
otherwise. 

I suspect that my quarrel with the playwright 
is a personal one, for it might equally well be 
transferred to a number of other recent and 
much-lauded plays. In the by now familiar 
manner, he presents an old Greek story in a 
metaphorically modern dress—this Electra is a 
personification of Truth, who insists with a 
‘modern’ fanaticism on discovering the facts 
about her mother’s adultery and her father’s 
murder, and implacably sends them home to 
roost even though it means‘the ruin of her 
country and the damnation of her precious 
brother. This process of detection is an admir- 
able twist, for it enables the whole of the 
second half of the play to unfold in the manner 
of Cdipus: Aristotle himself would have 
applauded to the echo. What is unclassical and 
not, I think, an improvement is the over- 
refinement of dramatic technique which re- 
quires the audience to share the secrets of the 
plot on so many levels at once—with ordinary 
mortals who know it, with others who guess it, 
still others who intuit it, and, as if that were not 
enough, with disguised gods who are aware of 
it. This irony is so confusing that it cannot 
enter the soul. Nor is the criticism usually 
levelled at @dipus adequately countered here 
-—that it lacks humour, Giraudoux’s substitute 
is a little French excursus on sex in general and 
cuckoldry in particular; the earthy wisdom of a 
mysterious beggar (the modern equivalent of 
the Chorus) whose words are endowed with a 
special significance in virtue of the fact that we 
suspect him to be a supernatural initiate; and 
the most pathetic line in modern drama— 
‘Come out from under that bird!’ 

For the acting I have with very few excep- 
tions nothing but praise. Mary Morris, a guest 
actress, plays Electra with just the right in- 
spired bigotry: Philip Guard, as Orestes, is as 
weak and beautiful as one could wish. James 
Maxwell’s A¢gisthus, ambition turned to 
authority, stands up well against the perform- 
ance of the evening—that of Catherine Lacey, 
the other guest, as Clytemnestra. Changing in 
a flash from freezing resentment to melting 
sincerity, from passionate love to equally 
ardent hatred, she is a superb study in Chinese- 
box contrasts, the act within an act, and is 
surely one of the most underrated actresses we 
have, The production, by Frank Hauser, is 
very competent and the set has the pleasing 
stylisation of a UPA cartoon. 


* 


I beg anyone with the slightest weakness for 
juggling and acrobatics to go and see the 
Chinese Variety Theatre. There is none of the 
freakishness about these artists that bedevils 
their Western equivalents. To watch them is to 
slip easily ino a child’s world where, for the 
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moment, balancing a saucer on one’s head or 
playing diabolo is the most natural and im- 
portant thing possible. The mixture of stagger- 
ing skill and childlike insouciance is quite 
irresistible. DAVID WATT 


Birthday Party 

Rossini once complained that Beethoven was 
too inclined to give the listener a mighty 
thump in the ribs. There are many who would 
agree, many who find that the big orchestral 
works—the concertos and the symphonies, bar 
the ‘Eroica’—pall after a time. But there can 
be very few who would not admit that the 
Missa Solennis is a towering masterpiece that 
one could not tire of; partly because it yields 
its secrets so much more slowly. 

Our native conductors and choral societies 
have a periodic bash [sic] at the Mass, but a 
performance by a conductor of eminence is 
rare, so that it was a good choice for the 
Third Programme’s Tenth Birthday Concert 
on September 29 at the Royal Festival Hall, 
especially so because Klemperer was per- 
suaded to conduct. The hall was sold out long 
in advance because Klemperer, at long last, 
has established himself with the greater 
musical public in London. And about time! 
(Even then, it has to be admitted that it is 
partly because, Furtwangler dead, Walter in 
America, the Teutonic and Jewish community 
has no other musical father figure.) 

The successful conductor of the Mass has 
to be a mixture of God, Beethoven and a 
wizard of a bandmaster. The performance on 
September 30 was a success (the Saturday 
night public concert was repeated on Sunday 
afternoon in the BBC’s Maida Vale studio). 
Saturday’s performance was pretty good but 
the soloists were not happy and the dear old 
Festival Hall is terribly unhelpful to a big 
choral work. The acoustics flatter not, add 
nothing in the way of atmosphere and do not 
allow sounds to blend properly. Sunday's per- 
formance was infinitely better and all the 
artists seemed happier, with the possible 
exception of Paul Beard. 

But the BBC choristers were superb on both 
days, sustaining the rigours, the low-lying 
stretches which are as tiring as the high ones 
in Beethoven’s optimistic vocal writing, and 
emerging unscathed. The Corporation’s 
orchestra played with a will but no great 


distinction. The soloists—Anny Schlemm, 
Grace Hoffman, Anton Dermota and Josef 
Greindl—did not do too badly, indeed. 


Dermota sang very well on the Sunday, but 
did not balance as a quartet. It was said that 
one of the singers arrived in this country all 





Che Speciacor 
OCTOBER 8, 1831 
THERE is a report current, to which we hesitate 
to give implicit belief, that the King, annoyed 
beyond endurance by the persecution of those 
about him, is disinclined to such a creation 
of Peers as will suffice to overcome the large 
majority who have declared against the 
Reform Bill; and that the Ministers have 
scrupled to urge their creation, until the issue 
of Lord EsrinGTON’s motion on Monday be 
known, and until it be seen with what feelings 
the country will receive the vote of the Lords. 
In the mean time, the Ministers have no inten- 
tion of resigning office. Indeed, it is feared 
that their resignation would be followed by a 
convulsion, whose consequences might en- 
danger the empire. While they remain in 
power, there is every assurance that the people 
will be quiet. 


prepared to sing the Ninth Symphony and 
not the Mass. (‘Are they not the same work?’) 

All in all, though, it was thrilling and up- 
lifting to hear this great work directed by this 
great conductor. I gather that the BBC has 
been at him for years to do it. Why on earth 
does not Mr. Walter Legge organise another 
performance with his Philharmonia Orchestra, 
the same choir and a better quartet of soloists? 
And I honestly believe that this particular 
work would come off better.in the Royal 
Albert Hall. JOHN AMIS 


A Good Start 


THE new season has opened with a barrage of 
interesting exhibitions, all of which deserve 
far more than summary view. First two dead 
artists, the Frenchman Albert Gleizes (Marl- 
borough Galleries) and the American John 
Marin (Arts Council). Gleizes was an 
academician of various modernisms, attach- 
ing himself both to the Fauves and to the 
Cubists. He was a notable theorist, but a 
passionate one who in middle life reinforced 
his esthetic code with a religious, mystical 
conviction. His work has that closed, diagram- 
matic look ‘which comes when rigid theory is 
embraced by an artist of easy dexterity, but 
within their obvious limitations many of the 
pictures are excellently decorative. 

Marin died in 1953 and has a patriarchal 
position in modern American art. It has always 
surprised me that he should for so long have 
confined his dynamism within the small 
boundaries of water-colour and little oil paint- 
ings—as if a Whitman had stabled his passion 
inside the sonnet and tried to release energy 
by fierce imagery and a rough verbal texture. 
Marin created little explosions whose energy 
is often more Futurist than Cubist. The 
question remains, is this work really the 
essence of a powerful and masterful talent or 
is it that of a man who has left the girders 
and unfaced concrete showing in an otherwise 
conventional construction? 

Jack Smith has filled the Beaux Arts Gal- 
lery with another series of large pictures; he 
is an artist whose grasp is still far behind his 
reach and the extent of that reach, his desire 
to realise the most intractable subjects, 
emphasises this. Some earlier reviews may 
have led you to believe that a significant 
advance has been made in the use of colour, 
but in fact the change is slight. Smith has only 
added tints sporadically to the earlier almost 
monochrome foundation, rather as a photo- 
graph may receive the thin ghost of local 
colour. Smith’s new colour is odd rather than 
expressive or constructive, and he is still 
searching for a way between a literal, illustra- 
tive notation of objects and a convincing 
abstraction of them. Having made these 
criticisms I must also register my belief that 
he is by far the most talented of the Beaux 
Arts quartet. I have already written enthusi- 
astically of William Scott’s new still lifes at 
Tooth’s, and his large exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery which also includes sculpture 
as well as drawing and paintings of the figure 
shows a further enrichment in the work of a 
very distinguished painter. 

Like Scott, Roger Hilton (Gimpel Fils) 
is a natural painter. His new pictures are more 
coarsely and vehemently made than the earlier 
ones; of the growing band of English painters 
who are being affected by the example of 
American abstract-expressionism it is he 
who is working with most assurance and 
individuality. BASIL TAYLOR 
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Rock Bottom 


THe Lowest Crime. (Berkeley.-——Don 
CaMILLO’s Last Rounp and Dovusie 
DestTINy. (Paris-Pullman.) 

My heart uncooperatively sank on hearing 
that The Lowest Crime was, as indeed it 
sounds, yet another of those French sociologi- 
cal stripteases—uncovering blackmail this 
time; but it perked up on finding the film quite 
a surprising bit better than its predecessors 
of the sort, with a neatly macabre style of 
direction from Guy Lefranc and a first-rate 
‘heavy’ performance from that fine sombre 
actor we have been seeing so often lately, 
Raymond Pellegrin. And even the unseemly 
mechanics of blackmail, though likely to 
arouse in one a dreadful distrust of friendly 
strangers, are rather fascinating in a reptilian 
sort of way. A knowledge of your victim's 
past, it appears, makes everything seem 
plausible. ‘Surely you were in Florence last 
August?’ the young man asks the middle-aged 
woman in the art gallery. ‘I knew I'd seen you 
somewhere’—and the good lady’s goose is, 
from that moment, cooked. The British element 
in this very gallic film shows up rather badly. 
both morally and artistically, for the head of 
the great blackmailing ring turns out to be 
one of those distinguished English art dealers, 
played with what looks like acute embarrass- 
ment by Leo Genn. Poor Mr. Genn, good 
actor that he is in his native tongue, seems 
to have—if I may generalise from two per- 
formances, this and his recent playing of Lad 
Chatterley’s husband—one style when it comes 
to French: slow, ponderous, hot-potato 
speech, slow, deliberate, head-thrust-forward 
walk, and it is hard to see why someone clearly 
so petrified by his own foreignness should 
choose to act, not once but twice, in foreign 
films. 


* 


I am growing more than a little sick of the 
whimsical Don Camillo, the priest persistently 
described as little and played on the screen by 
the rather large Fernandel, and of Signor 
Guareschi’s whole tedious fabric of political 
jokes, based, every one of them, on the now 
nauseatingly familiar first-principle joke that 
Communists are really pious souls who slink 
into church by the side door when priest and 
Party aren’t looking. Gino Cervi, an excellent 
actor when he has a chance, is still puffing 
about the screen as the stout and whiskery 
mayor Peppone; and Fernandel’s huge and 
very horizontal feet, his engaging equine grin, 
his hitched-up cassock, are just as they always 
were, but can do little, curiously enough, to 
enliven the tired and silly satire. The whole 
thing, in fact, has grown so futile, so repetitive, 
so tasteless, that I can only send up a fervent 
prayer that it will prove, as it appears to hint 
it is, Don Camillo’s Last Round. Director: 
Carmine Gallone. 


* 


A better film in the same programme is 
Double Destiny, a French film based on a 
Giraudoux play, with the main part, that of a 
French painter who, with amnesia and a 
confusion of papers, comes out of the war 
believing himself a German, admirably taken 
by a somnambulant-looking Michel Auclair, 
and that of the young woman from his past. 
less successfully, by the eternally youthful 
Simone Simon. Hefty and rather pretentious 
direction from Victor Vicas, but a lot of good, 
thick, throbbing atmosphere. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 





The Young Visionary 


By PETER QUENNELL 


HE vast majority of Ruskin’s present-day readers are 

either elderly or middle-aged. To the generation that 

has grown up since the war he remains, I am informed, 
totally unsympathetic—a type of the girding Victorian seer 
(even more intolerable than his friend Carlyle!) who lectured 
his contemporaries at tremendous length, yet, despite learning, 
eloquence and passionate moral earnestness, repeatedly failed 
to solve his own problems. Such a view of Ruskin’s character 
and achievement, although it is by no means unfounded 
completely disregards the fact that he was at the same time 
an inspired visionary. With the prophet co-existed an artist 
of genius, who was often thrust into the background but as 
often re-emerged, and whose sensibility had a profound effect 
upon the minds of nineteenth-century writers. Nor has his 
imaginative contribution lost its value for the twentieth 
century. Proust was deeply indebted to Ruskin’s vision of 
art and nature; and not until artists cease from rediscovering 
the world, and finding in their discoveries a source of fresh 
delight, will Ruskin’s Collected Works retire to the limbo of 
discarded volumes, among books that have had their day and 
finally outlived their use. 

The publication of Ruskin’s Diaries,* covering the period 
1835-1847, is thus an important literary event—particularly 
important since they illustrate his progress at a stage when 
the pleasure of seeing, learning and communicating still 
exceeded the satisfaction of drawing moral inferences. He 1s 
sixteen when the diaries begin—an astonishingly clever and 
thoughtful boy, interested first and foremost in geology. but 
already exquisitely sensitive to the beauty of an unfamiliar 
landscape. Accompanied by his devoted father and mother, 
he travels across Europe from Calais to the Lake of Como, 
noting and sketching the formation of rocks, and simultane- 
ously observing the formation of clouds, yet apt to throw in 
some rapid and brilliant picture of a heavy snowfall or a rainy 
dawn. Between 1835 and 1840, however. when the second 
section opens, he seems to have tasted of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, or to have experienced, at least, 
the bitterness of adult suffering. He has lost Adéle Domecg, 
the frivolous French girl whom he was convinced that he 
loved; and his health and his peace of mind have been 
shattered. apparently beyond repair. Yet the artist still loves 
life, and adores the beauty and majesty of the visible world; 
and both his unhappiness and his esthetic sensitiveness are 
reflected in the pages he covers. Henceforward he is incapable 
of recording joy without a suspicion that his joys are 
doomed. . . 

Ruskin, nevertheless, did not pour out his whole heart; his 
more private feelings were reserved for another journal, which 
he afterwards called ‘the book of pain,’ and which he 
destroyed when he was just over sixty. Yet, even as they stand, 
the effect that these diaries produce is not at all impersonal. 
Ruskin could seldom keep himself out of any question that 


* THe Diaries oF JOHN Ruskin. Selected and edited by Joan Evans 
and John Howard Whitehouse. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 70s.) 
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he discussed or any. picture that he happened to compose. 
For example, there is a wonderfully romantic impression of 
Rome viewed from the heights of the Pincian, part of which 
he later transcribed when, as a very old man, he came to write 
Preterita. It concludes with a revelatory burst of passion: 
Then I met a couple of mustachioed beasts, apparently 
withour brains or feeling of any kind whatsoever, roaring 
together at the top of their voices, and switching their boots 
with their canes—but still happy, while 1 was tormented 
with vague desires of possessing all the beauty that I saw, 
of keeping every outline and colour in my mind, and pained 
at the knowledge that I must forget it all; that in a year or 
two, I shall have no more of that landscape left about me 
than a confused impression of cupola and pine. The present 
glory is of no use to me; it hurts me from my fear of leaving 
it and losing it, and yet I know that were I to stay here it 
would soon cease to be beauty to me—that it Aas ceased, 
already, to produce the impression and the delight. 

Here the writer seems to lay bare the essentials of his own 
tragedy—his sense of artistic responsibility and inherited 
moral superiority, coupled with a sense of guilt and with a 
feeling that. for some reason unknown, he, unlike the mass 
of his unthinking fellows whose sensual gusto he both despised 
and envied, was debarred from real happiness and condemned 
to a life of lonely exile. His diaries contain the self-portrait of 
an intensely solitary and introspective spirit, who cultivated 
his genius in solitude, but whom the consciousness of his 
increasing isolation was eventually to drive mad. During the 
course of these records we find him engaged on a couple 
of his finest works. Modern Painters brings him immediate 
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John Graham, Convict 
Robert Gibbings 


Pertect picture of the Australia of the Botany Bay days.’ New 
Edition of this honoured piece in the Gibbings euvres after being 
out of print for some years. //‘ustrated with many wood engravings 
by the author. 15s. 


This Feminine World 
Mrs Robert Henrey 


incisive, colourful, and, above all, feminine—these characteristics 
of Mrs. Henrey’s books stand out in this one from title page to 
end. She ranges from the world of fashion and beauty in Paris 
to a moving description of the work for women inside a great 
London hospital. 18s. 


BEST SELLERS NOW IN THE THEATRE 


Under Milk Wood 


DYLAN THOMAS'S play tor voices’ now in its eighth pr inting, 
is in still greater demand, following on the stage production of it 
at the Edinburgh Festival, and its present run at the New Theat, 
London. . 6d. 


No Time for Sergeants 


MAC HYMAN'’S riotously funny novei of the U.S. Air Force (in 
its third printing here; over a million sold in the U.S.A.) is now 
repeating its Broadway success as a piay at Her 7 s 
Theatre. . 6d. 
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fame; and he is laying the foundations of The Stones of Venice. 
His personal style is swiftly taking shape, and by the end 
of 1840 he has emerged as a master of English prose. Many 
of the passages published here deserve a place in any future 
anthology of English nineteenth-century prose writing. 
Altogether ten separate journals have been edited by Dr. Joan 
Evans (originally aided by the late J. H. Whitehouse), who 
has presented them in an attractive, yet scholarly, form, with 
helpful, but not over-abundant, notes. Ruskin’s own delicate 
drawings—thirty-one altogether—have been reproduced to 
illustrate the narrative, besides a sprinkligg of admirable pen- 
and-ink sketches inserted in the body of te text. 


All at Sea 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


O department of State in our time has been more 
N exo to criticism than the Foreign Office. The 

heads of the indictment are familiar enough, have been 
indeed since John Bright and the Radicals first gave them 
currency a century ago. The case for the defence, however, 
has largely gone by default or been presented in such con- 
ventional terms that it has failed to carry conviction. A volume 
of memoirs* by a man who has served in the Diplomatic 
Service and Foreign Office for thirty-four years, held many of 
the key posts and ended his career as Permanent Under- 
Secretary is bound, therefore, to raise expectations. 

In his preface Lord Strang does everything he can to 
discourage such expectations. He disclaims any intention of 
disclosure. Far from chafing under the restrictions of the 
Official Secrets Acts, ‘their influence,’ he writes, ‘has been in 











THE FIRST FOUR GEORGES 
J. H. Plumb 


Dr. Plumb, biographer ot Sir Robert Walpole, has written 
a reassessment of the Hanoverian monarchs, and their 
influence on their times. Those familiar with the author’s 
writings on 18th-century England will need no recommen- 
dation to this study, as entertaining as it is shrewd, 


35 illustrations, 21s. 


ALL IRELAND 
Stephen Rynne 


‘An Irishman’s Ireland’ is the author’s own description 
of a book which is at once a travel book—with splendid 
photographs—and a picture of Ireland today, both North 


and South of the border. 47 illustrations, 21s. 


HAUNTED HOUSES 
Joseph Braddock 


A new ghost book is sure of a welcome especially when, 
as in this case, most o: the stories are unfamiliar. Theatres 
and pubs come under the spell, and Felix Kelly’s drawings 


add the right tlavour of mystery. Illustrated, 21%. 
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line with my own inclination.’ This is to be neither a full- 
dress autobiography nor even a continuous narrative of his 
public career. By the time I had finished reading these 
cautionary sentences, I began to wonder why the author had 
ever written a book at all. 

Nor does a first inspection of the book’s contents do much 
to revive the reader’s expectations. The first twenty-five years 
of the author’s life are dealt with in thirty pages, his thirty- 
four years’ service in even less. The remainder of the book is 
taken up with the discussion of four set pieces of diplomatic 
negotiation, three briefly described journeys, a chapter on the 
duties of a permanent under-secretary and a portrait of 
Ernest Bevin as Foreign Secretary. 

However, reviewers who confine their attention to preface, 
table of contents and index are notoriously liable to be misled. 
On a second reading, I found my respect for the author’s 
quality of mind and judgement steadily growing. Lord Strang 
avoids the firework display of more brilliant accounts of these 
years; he prefers to feel his way towards a conclusion rather 
than to sweep it up into an epigram, but he is free from the 
historian’s vices of rationalisation and over-simplification. 

Of course, Lord Strang had the advantage of being there, 
but this is not a decisive advantage. After the war Admiral 
Leahy published a book with the title / Was There of which 
the obvious criticism was that nobody would have thought 
so from what he had written. Lord Strang was not only there, 
but he has used the interval since the events he recounts to 
reflect. It is this capacity for disinterested reflection, uncon- 
cerned with the justification of his own or other people’s 
actions, which gives his book a quality not always found in 
political memoirs. 

The two chapters certain to arouse most interest are those 
which deal with Czechoslovakia in 1938 and the Moscow 
negotiations of 1939. 

Lord Strang’s account of Munich and the negotiations lead- 
ing up to it offer cold comfort to those who still defend the 
policy of appeasement. A Prime Minister, he insists, has the 
right and the duty to intervene in foreign policy, but Mr. 
Chamberlain misjudged both the character of the man with 
whom he had to deal and the real issue at stake. This was 
not the grievances of the Sudeten Germans, but Hitler’s foreign 
policy and the balance of power in Europe. But the fault 
went deeper than this. 


In the later nineteenth century, the United Kingdom had 
a foreign policy suited to her position in the world and to 
the character of the world in which she lived. .. . The 
United Kingdom has since 1945 evolved another foreign 
policy, very different from the old, but suited to our relative 
decline in power. . In the inter-war years, however, no 
clear policy was framed. . .. Our position in the world 
had altered for the worse and we did not seem to recognise 
this in our actions. We behaved as though we could play 
an effective part in international affairs as a kind of umpire 
without providing ourselves with the necessary arms and 
without entering into firm commitments. 


Could Czechoslovakia have been saved, if Britain and 
France had sought the co-operation of the Soviet Union? Lord 
Strang 1s sceptical but he goes on to ask why the attempt was 
not made, for surely the grounds were as compelling in 1938 
as in 1939 ‘The obstacle was that the Western Powers thought 
in 1938 that it was a better and more hopeful policy to try 
to satisfy Germany than to call in the Soviet Union against 
her’ 

After Prague British policy was reversed and Mr. William 
Strang (as he then was) was sent to Moscow to reach a belated 





* HOME AND ABroaD. By Lord Strang. (André Deutsch, 21s.) 
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The Diaries of John 
Ruskin 1835-1887 


Volume I: 1835-1847 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS 
and the late }. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Ruskin s diaries, which cover the greater par 
of his life, have never before been 
published. They form the essential basis 
for any study of Ruskin’s development and 
are full of the acute observation that 

made him one of the great Victorian 
word-painters, with a freshness and 
spontaneity that sometimes disappeared in 
his published work Illustrated 70s. né 


The Correspondence 
of Alexander Pope 


Edited by GEORGE SHERBURN 


This edition contains over one-third more 
letters than did the last (1871-1889), and for 
the first time they have been arranged 
in one chronological sequence. This 
procedure clarifies the history of the 
publication of certain works—The Dunctad, 
for example—and illuminates Pope’s attitudes 
towards various contemporaries. One may 
now see his endeavours to be well with 
both Bolingbroke and Walpole at the 
same time. 

Five volumes £10.10s. net NOVEMBER 


The Poetical Works 
of Charles Churchill 


Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by DOUGLAS GRANT 


Literary critics and historians have always 
recognised the significant position occupied by 
Charles Churchill in the tradition of 
English satire, but they have been hindered 
in fully appraising him by the lack of an 
adequate edition of his works—a lack that has 
also prevented the general reader from 
appreciating his great talents as they deserve. 
This new edition is prefaced by a short 
biography. 20 facsimile title-pages 

63s. tet 18 OCTOBER 
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Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia 


The publication of an INDEX AND 
READY-REFERENCE VOLUME (305. net) 


completes this family encyclopaedia for all ages. © 


Reduced price for ali 13 volumes, {21 net; 
or in a specially designed bookshelf, 
£22.10S, ne 


The Conservation 
of Antiquities and 
Works of Art 


Treatment, Repair and Restoration 
H. 1. PLENDERLEITH 


Keeper of the Research Laboratory, British 
Museum) 


Dr Plenderleith has had more than thirty 
years’ experience of the problems that arise 
in the conservation of museum objects. 
This book is the most comprehensive work 
on the subject in any language. 
47 half-tone plates, 16 line tllustrations. 

635. met NOVEMBER 


Methods of Book 
Design 
The Practice of an Industrial Craft 


HUGH WILLIAMSON 


Mr Williamson deals not only with book 
manufacture as the designer needs to see it, 
but with such matters as editorial work, 

the selection and arrangement of type, 
illustration, jacket design, estimating, and the 
choice of a printer. The treatment of 

each subject is developed far enough to 
interest the qualified typographer as well as 
the beginner. Jilustrated 45s. net 25 OCTOBER 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Modern English Short 
Stories SECOND SERIES 
Selected with an Introduction by 
DEREK HUDSON 
Undertones of War 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Medium volumes each 6s. net II OCTOBER 


Around the World 
in Wanderer III 


ERIC C. HISCOCK 


Eric Hiscock and his wife sailed round the 
world, with no crew to help them, in the 8-ton 
sloop Wanderer II]—the smallest vessel to 
have achieved this feat. Here is the 
exciting story of the 33,000-mile, three-year 
voyage : a book for yachtsmen and all 
who enjoy travel literature. 

Illustrated 25s. net 25 OCTOBER 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 
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Rebuilding St. Paul’s 
after the 
Great 

Fire of a 


a eae 

-_ as 
London “9 , 
JANE LANG Abd v.F 9m Wil 


A non-technical, narrative account of the 
making of Wren’s masterpiece, in which 
Miss Lang tells the story of the personal, 
financial, and architectural factors involved in 
the long-drawn-out enterprise. Illustrated 
mainiy with drawings and prints of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

42s. nat 





Economic Problems 
of the Church 


From Archbishop Whitgift to the 
Long Parliament 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


“This is an excellent book. .. The story of 
the plunder of the monasteries is well known, 
but the way the gentry gnawed at the 
ecclesiastica! wealth that remained has not 
been recorded in such detail betore.... 

this book brings once more to the fore those 
social and economic probiems which 

recent historians of the Civil War have too 
readily avoided.’ J. H. Plumb in 


THE SPECTATOR 425. net 


English Art 1625-1714 


Volume VIII in the Oxrorp HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH ART 


MARGARET WHINNEY and 
OLIVER MILLAR 


Inevitably, ‘n this rich and complex period, 

the better-known trends in architecture 

and painting receive the fullest treatment. 

Inigo Jones, Wren, Van Dyck, Lely, Kneller, 

and Vanbrugh bulk large. But many less 

familiar names will be found within 

this volume and sculpture, engraving, and the 

minor arts are also discussed. There is 

new material in the text and in the plates, 

With 97 half-tone plates and 10 text-figures. 
505. net NOVEMBER 


Gilbert White 
in his Village 
CECIL S. EMDEN 


This character sketch of Gilbert White 

provides a new and intimate view of 
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agreement with the Russians. He reconstructs the negotiations 
in detail, pointing out that they broke down, not on the 
question of the Baltic States, but on Poland. The British 
Government in fact had never faced up to the problem of how 
they were to give military assistance either to Russia or for 
that matter to Poland. The hastily improvised guarantee to 
Poland (the responsibility for which Lord Strang lays squarely 
on the Ministers concerned) tied Britain’s hands in negotiating 
with the Russians. ‘Cold reason suggests that we should have 
gone straight to the Russians and left the Poles to their fate 
if they would not come with us. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s government could not have done this.’ 

After experience covering twenty years of negotiating with 
the Russians, Lord Strang writes of their policy with insight 
and understanding. The Russians, he believes, hesitated a long 
time before they decided between the Western Powers and 
Hitler: the Nazi-Soviet agreement was neither improvised 
nor long premeditated, although there was enough in the post- 
war history of Soviet-German relations to provide a founda- 
tion for it, if it had to come. 

A few years later Lord Strang renewed his experience of 
negotiating with the Russians, this time M. Gusev, in the 
European Advisory Commission. This is an important, if 
little-known, chapter in the diplomatic history of the war, not 
only because the Commission settled the terms for the German 
surrender and for the occupation of Germany and Austria, 
but because it was almost entirely successful in reaching 
agreement between the three major allies. Lord Strang’s 
analysis of the conditions in which it was possible to come 
to agreement on such controversial subjects makes a classic 
study of the art of diplomacy, worth a volume of diplomatic 
‘revelations.’ 

The odd thing is that the author ever became a diplomat 
at all. When William Strang entered the service in 1919 he 
corresponded to none of the traditional notions about the 
Foreign Office. The son of a Scots farmer who had migrated 
to Essex, educated at a country grammar school and 
University College, London, his ambition was to become a 
university teacher until the war interrupted his studies in Paris 
and sent him to the Western Front for four years. His applica- 
tion to join the Foreign Service was prompted by no more 
than the chance sight of a notice in The Times on the eve of 
demobilisation. 

Nearly forty years later what emerges from these discreet 
pages half unconsciously is the self-portrait of a shrewd and 
devoted public servant who has succeeded in preserving his 
individuality and independence of judgement under the subtle 
erosion of official life. 


The Last of the AEsthetes 


GM: Memories or GeorGe Moore. By Nancy Cunard. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


ALL the memoirs of George Moore have been malicious, including 
his own: here we have one that is a record of unbroken affection 
lasting for over thirty years. Nancy Cunard first met G. M. when 
she was four years old; their friendship continued till his death at 
the age of eighty-one. Of course he was always nicer to women 
than to men, especially to brilliant and beautiful ones: the other 
reminiscences were written by men. They have mostly found him 
an ass, a bounder and a poseur; and since he is also a writer of 
immense distinction, undeservedly neglected today. it is as well 
to hear something on the other side. 

I cannot believe that any very important part of the man who 
wrote Esther Waters, The Lake and The Brook Kerith was an ass, 
a bounder or a poseur; but the relation between the works and 
the surviving records of his lite is hard to make out. There is 
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such a strong element of the ridiculous in Moore’s life—and I 
don’t only mean to point to the oft-recorded instances, that he 
never knew how to keep his pants up, that he didn’t kiss very 
much but insisted on telling a great deal; there is a sort of fussy 
capriciousness, an absence of any settled scale of values, tastes 
that don’t make sense, knowledge that seems incompatible with 
his ignorance. What are we to make of the man who simultane- 
ously admired Tristram Shandy, Landor and Turgenev, but had 
nothing but contempt for Hardy, Conrad and Henry James; 
who adored Manet but never got as far as Cézanne; loathed 
Ireland and Catholicism but wrote The Lake and Sister Theresa? 
It cannot be said that Nancy Cunard explains the mystery. She 
talks above all of Moore’s charm; but we have to take it largely 
on trust; it survives faintly in the slight affectionate letters, and 
a sort of pursy amiability in some of the photographs. 

The fact is, Moore was an artist, and that is almost the only 
important thing about him. There are various other classes into 
which he could be put—the Irish eccentric, the Casanova manqué, 
even what we see in this book, the tender appreciative friend of 
a girl forty years his junior. But they all become insignificant 
beside the absolute absorption in his craft—an absorption so 
great that there were little more than a few irrelevant fragments 
of personality left for other things. He is the kind of artist whose 
separable opinions can mostly be idiotic, whose social relations 
can be trivial, whose friendships can be broken by every kind 
of indiscretion. whose loves are largely imaginary—yet as soon 
as he sits down to write, discovers all the gravity, beauty and 
purity of line that seems to have been left out of his daily 
existence. Nancy Cunard does not say very much about his 
writing, but beneath this rather fragmentary patchwork of 
memories—of Neville Holt in the early years of the century, of 
Paris, of Ebury Street—the sense of Moore's authentic distinc- 
tion is always present; and it is this which has escaped many 
of those who have written about him. Most of them find it 
impossible to discern the artist beneath the social pantaloon. 
Nancy Cunard is not only lovingly tolerant of the absurdities, 
but sees them as accidental trimmings on something else. She 
records that she and a friend found Moore's style contagious 
(which one?) and used to spend hours together ‘Mooring,’ or 
talking in his manner. Most of this book consists of rather 
shapeless jottings, with no particular distinction of form; but in 
the beautiful little essay appended as epilogue Moore’s influence 
really comes to fruition and Miss Cunard writes ten pages of 
which the master would have been proud 

As is fitting for a memoir of the last of the esthetes, this 
volume is very charmingly produced; a pleasure to hold and to 
look at. 


GRAHAM HOUGH 


Middlemann 


THoMaAsS MANN: The Mediation of Art. By R. Hinton Thomas. 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.) 

IN 1914 Thomas Mann, middle-class /ittérateur of Mitteleuropa, 

bestriding the Americas too by virtue of his Creole past and 


United States future, had with his fortieth year put half his | 


destined span behind him. He was at the middle of all possible 
middles, the perfect mediating artist. War was the catalyst. 
Neutral Ziirich, buxom bourgeoise—what irony that Mann was 
fated to end his days in the arms of that kindly nurse—was 
nourishing the while in the tranquillity of her bosom the twin 


vipers Joyce and Lenin. Came the consequences, economic and 
cultural, of that peace. Down the drain gurgled burgher 
supremacy, the traditional form of the novel, second class on 


the railways and centre parties everywhere. The Labour tail 
swallowed the Liberal dog. Tom Mann put paid to Thomas Mann. 

Not quite. Thomas fought back. He might never write another 
Buddenbrooks, or Death in Venice even, and anyhow, in those 
two works he had shown which way the wind was blowing. 
Roiting burgherdom was still to prove good compost for what 
he was yet to write. Mr. Hinton Thomas oilers us in this book a 
study in the mutability—and stability—of Mann, the adaptable, 
most novel novelist, whom it would be as useless to blame for 
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agreement with the Russians. He reconstructs the negotiations 
in detail, pointing out that they broke down, not on the 
question of the Baltic States, but on Poland. The British 
Government in fact had never faced up to the problem of how 
they were to give military assistance either to Russia or for 
that matter to Poland. The hastily improvised guarantee to 
Poland (the responsibility for which Lord Strang lays squarely 
on the Ministers concerned) tied Britain’s hands in negotiating 
with the Russians. ‘Cold reason suggests that we should have 
gone straight to the Russians and left the Poles to their fate 
if they would not come with us. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s government could not have done this.’ 

After experience covering twenty years of negotiating with 
the Russians, Lord Strang writes of their policy with insight 
and understanding. The Russians, he believes, hesitated a long 
time before they decided between the Western Powers and 
Hitler: the Nazi-Soviet agreement was neither improvised 
nor long premeditated, although there was enough in the post- 
war history of Soviet-German relations to provide a founda- 
tion for it, if it had to come. 

A few years later Lord Strang renewed his experience of 
negotiating with the Russians, this time M. Gusev, in the 
European Advisory Commission. This is an important, if 
little-known, chapter in the diplomatic history of the war, not 
only because the Commission settled the terms for the German 
surrender and for the occupation of Germany and Austria, 
but because it was almost entirely successful in reaching 
agreement between the three major allies. Lord Strang’s 
analysis of the conditions in which it was possible to come 
to agreement on such controversial subjects makes a classic 
study of the art of diplomacy, worth a volume of diplomatic 
‘revelations.’ 

The odd thing is that the author ever became a diplomat 
at all. When William Strang entered the service in 1919 he 
corresponded to none of the traditional notions about the 
Foreign Office. The son of a Scots farmer who had migrated 
to Essex, educated at a country grammar school and 
University College, London, his ambition was to become a 
university teacher until the war interrupted his studies in Paris 
and sent him to the Western Front for four years. His applica- 
tion to join the Foreign Service was prompted by no more 
than the chance sight of a notice in The Times on the eve of 
demobilisation. 

Nearly forty years later what emerges from these discreet 
pages half unconsciously is the self-portrait of a shrewd and 
devoted public servant who has succeeded in preserving his 
individuality and independence of judgement under the subtle 
erosion of official life. 


The Last of the AEsthetes 


GM: Memories oF GeorGe Moore. By Nancy Cunard. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


ALL the memoirs of George Moore have been malicious, including 
his own: here we have one that is a record of unbroken affection 
lasting for over thirty years. Nancy Cunard first met G. M. when 
she was four years old; their friendship continued till his death at 
the age of eighty-one. Of course he was always nicer to women 
than to men, especially to brilliant and beautiful ones: the other 
reminiscences were written by men. They have mostly found him 
an ass, a bounder and a poseur; and since he is also a writer of 
immense distinction, undeservedly neglected today. it is as well 
to hear something on the other side. 

I cannot believe that any very important part of the man who 
wrote Esther Waters, The Lake and The Brovk Kerith was an ass, 
a bounder or a poseur; but the relation between the works and 
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such a strong element of the ridiculous in Moore’s life—and I 
don’t only mean to point to the oft-recorded instances, that he 
never knew how to keep his pants up, that he didn’t kiss very 
much but insisted on telling a great deal; there is a sort of fussy 
capriciousness, an absence of any settled scale of values, tastes 
that don’t make sense, knowledge that seems incompatible with 
his ignorance. What are we to make of the man who simultane- 
ously admired Tristram Shandy, Landor and Turgenev, but had 
nothing but contempt for Hardy, Conrad and Henry James; 
who adored Manet but never got as far as Cézanne; loathed 
Ireland and Catholicism but wrote The Lake and Sister Theresa? 
It cannot be said that Nancy Cunard explains the mystery. She 
talks above all of Moore’s charm; but we have to take it largely 
on trust; it survives faintly in the slight affectionate letters, and 
a sort of pursy amiability in some of the photographs. 

The fact is, Moore was an artist, and that is almost the only 
important thing about him. There are various other classes into 
which he could be put—the Irish eccentric, the Casanova manqué, 
even what we see in this book, the tender appreciative friend of 
a girl forty years his junior. But they all become insignificant 
beside the absolute absorption in his craft—an absorption so 
great that there were little more than a few irrelevant fragments 
of personality left for other things. He is the kind of artist whose 
separable opinions can mostly be idiotic, whose social relations 
can be trivial, whose friendships can be broken by every kind 
of indiscretion. whose loves dre largely imaginary—yet as soon 
as he sits down to write, discovers all the gravity, beauty and 
purity of line that seems to have been left out of his daily 
existence. Nancy Cunard does not say very much about his 
writing, but beneath this rather fragmentary patchwork of 
memories—of Neville Holt in the early years of the century, of 
Paris, of Ebury Street—the sense of Moore’s authentic distinc- 
tion is always present; and it is this which has escaped many 
of those who have written about him. Most of them find it 
impossible to discern the artist beneath the social pantaloon. 
Nancy Cunard is not only lovingly tolerant of the absurdities, 
but sees them as accidental trimmings on something else. She 
records that she and a friend found Moore's style contagious 
(which one?) and used to spend hours together ‘Mooring,’ or 
talking in his manner. Most of this book consists of rather 
shapeless jottings, with no particular distinction of form; but in 
the beautiful little essay appended as epilogue Moore's influence 
really comes to fruition and Miss Cunard writes ten pages of 
which the master would have been proud 

As is fitting for a memoir of the last of the zsthetes, this 
volume is very charmingly produced; a pleasure to hold and to 
look at. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


Middlemann 


THOMAS MANN: The Mediation of Art. By R. Hinton Thomas. 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.) 

IN 1914 Thomas Mann, middle-class /ittérateur of Mitteleuropa, 
bestriding the Americas too by virtue of his Creole past and 
United States future, had with his fortieth year put half his 
destined span behind him. He was at the middle of all possible 
middles, the perfect artist. War was the catalyst. 
Neutral Ziirich, buxom bourgeoise—what irony that Mann was 
fated to end his days in the arms of that kindly nurse—was 
nourishing the while in the tranquillity of her bosom the twin 
vipers Joyce and Lenin. Came the consequences, economic and 
cultural, of that Down the drain gurgled burgher 
supremacy, the traditional form of the novel, second class on 
the railways and centre parties everywhere. The Labour tail 
swallowed the Liberal dog. Tom Mann put paid to Thomas Mann. 

Not quite. Thomas fought back. He might never write another 
Buddenbrooks, or Death in Venice even, and anyhow, in those 
two works he had shown which way the wind was blowing. 
Roiting burgherdom was still to prove good compost for what 
he was yet to write. Mr. Hinton Thomas oilers us in this book a 
study in the mutability—and stability—of Mann, the adaptable, 
most novel novelist, whom it would be as useless to blame for 


mediating 


peace. 
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his persistence, his repetitiveness—‘There is a nimiety, a too- 
muchness in all Germans,’ said Coleridge—as a fountain for its 
excess. To the ebullience without which there is no genius all is 
excused. 

Mr. Thomas reminds us that Mann himself acknowledged 
the analogy between his own development and that of Joyce. The 
path from Dubliners to Ulysses is in some sort that from Budden- 
brooks to The Magic Mountain, a path parallel to, conditioned 
by, the current European social dissolution ‘and re-formation. 

Mr. Thomas has ‘read everything,’ and, like a skilful director 
at a film shoot, he brings the revealing shaft of light to bear 
from the correct angle as his story waltzes along. Such illumina- 
tion is especially useful once Mann has decided, in the Twenties, 
no longer to be non-political in the fashionable commencement. 
de-siécle manner but to give us henceforth a bit of his mind 
about the world of affairs. Mr. Thomas faithfully relates the 
imaginative writings to the political. Joseph ‘the provider,’ in the 
last of Mann’s Old Testament trilogy, or tetralogy, is an ‘American 
Hermes,’ seeking a middle way between capitalism and socialism 
—the New Deal. Doktor Faustus mirrors of course the hysterical 
dictator in the Thirties: ‘I have lost all patience,’ he would shout 
over the air, and one had to think of the Goethean Faust—A 
curse on patience above all.’ Thus, then, does Mr. Janus Facing- 
both-ways Mann, moon between sun and earth, preserve to the 
end his mediatory role. He rushed along, he wrote too much—his 
ear was not always so fine that he could invariably afford to 
go at that speed. Perhaps it was that touch of insensitivity that 
allowed him, the great artist, to murder our sweet English tongue 
on the wireless in his old age. 

These are the warts on the giant’s nose. Mr. Thomas has written 
a careful and enjoyable book. I don’t follow his translation -of 
‘ein seltsames Trotzdem’ as ‘a strange and obstinate perseverance,’ 
on page 175. And look: if Oxford must raise its book prices— 
this nice little one has 190 pages—cannot it at least keep up the 
proof-correcting traditions of the Clarendon Press? The hire is 
worthy of its labourer. ‘Revolutionray’ (p. 10), ‘Comparitive’ 
(p. 61), ‘Kdnigliche Koheit (p. 181), are amusing but not good 
enough. 

OLIVER EDWARDS 
Anti-Machiavel 
THE REASON OF STATE and THE GREATNESS OF CITIES. By 
Giovanni Botero. Edited by D. P. Waley. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 32s.) 
GIOVANNI BOTERO was a dismissed Jesuit who had a minor 
political career in the employment of Italian princes. He published 


| The Greatness of Cities in 1588, The Reason of State the year 


after. The latter ran to twenty-one editions in various languages 
during the author’s lifetime. Of it the editor says, truthfully, that 
its claim to consideration rests upon its representative nature and 


| not upon the profundity of Botero’s thought. It was designed as 


an Anti-Machiavel, and like most such works draws heavily upon 
Machiavelli. Where Botero thinks for himself he produces 
epigrams like “The way to keep things secret is to tell them to 
nobody, or ‘A soldier’s valour is increased by good weapons.’ 
There is also merit in the reflection that when Cambyses had 
a judge flayed alive and covered the judicial bench with his skin, 
this ‘must have been effective in restraining others.’ 

The Greatness of Cities is shorter and livelier. Botero had 
read Bodin carefully, and is at his best on economics. He believed 
that the world reached its optimum population 3,000 years earlier 
and had not increased since—for Malthusian reasons. Civilisa- 
tion is self-defeating: the concentration of men in cities renders 
them more liable to plague and starvation. Poverty is the main 
cause of crime—a conclusion easily verified in sixteenth-century 
Europe. Among other useful pieces of information, we learn from 
Botero of the people of the River Cuanza, who share caves with 
crabs and lobsters, ‘which through use and custom grow wondrous 
familiar and secure with them.’ We learn too that boats can carry 
a heavier burden in slimy water than in clear; that Cairo has 
the plague every seventh year, Constantinople every third; that 


| justice is speedy in England and Scotland, but speedier in Turkey. 
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England is notorious for its frequent civil wars and revolutionary 
changes of regime; and for its anny parks and the consequent 
hunger of its people. 

Botero must oe one of the earliest literary Sinophiles. China’s 
climate is delightful, its lands and waters incalculably fertile. 
A-ts, crafts and husbandry flourish there as nowhere else: there 
is no unemployment; China’s roads are infinitely better than 
those of Italy. Justice is impartially administered. Only conceit 
prevents Italians recognising China’s superiority. There is not in 
all the world a more populous or richer kingdom, or greater cities. 
China’s policy is consistently peaceful, and ‘what thing can be 
more profitable than peace?’ War is effective only to occupy the 
minds of the common people ‘and divert them from impertinences 
and dangerous thoughts.’ 

The editing is unobtrusively competent, and P. J. Waley’s 
translation of The Reason of State reads smoothly. The Greatness 
of Cities is given in Robert Peterson's agreeable English of 1606. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Digging 
RECENT ARCHAOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS IN BRITAIN. Edited by 
R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.) 


WE have in recent years had many books popularising the methods 
and over-all results of archeology and some books giving a 
popular account of work at one important site like Ur or Stone- 
henge, but never before, I think, a book like this one which 
collects together in one place brief chapters on several recent 
excavations. It was an admirable idea to do this and it has been 
excellently carried out. Of course, editors propose and contribu- 
tors dispose, and Mr. Bruce-Mitford has been necessarily limited in 
his selection of chapters by the availability of writers. This 
explains, I am sure, the absence of any excavation from Wales, 
and in Scotland north of Hadrian’s Wall and south of Jarlshof. 
But what he has got is very fine: Grahame Clark on Seamer, 
Rainbird Clarke on Snettisham, Sir Mortimer Wheeler on Stan- 
wick, Jan Richmond on the Mithras Temple at Carrawburgh, 
and C. W. Phillips on Sutton Hoo—to mention invidiously a few 
out of the eleven chapters dealing with recent excavations. The 
editor not only contributes his chapter on Mawgan Porth, but 
a short interesting introduction, and a note on the law and prac- 
tice of treasure trove. There is also a chapter by Dr. St. Joseph, 
on some recent results of air reconnaissance in Britain, thrown 
in for good measure. 

The book is indeed good measure and very high praise must 
be readily given for its production; it is full of plans, diagrams 
and photographs, the typography and layout are admirable, and 
altogether it is a lovely book to handle and read as well as a 
most valuable book for all those with a growing interest in British 
archeology. It could be followed by another of the same kind 
dealing with the Celtic parts of the British Isles, for excavations 
in Wales, Ireland and Scotland during the period 1939-55 under 
review here were equally exciting and interesting. 

But I think this book can serve a much wider purpose than the 
circulation of accurate and authoritative archeological informa- 
tion inside Britain. It is, in its modest and attractive way, a 
monument to the development of British archeological technique 
and to the high standard of excavation and publication now 
widely practised in Britain. I would like to see a copy of this 
silent ambassador on the table of every archzological library in 
France, Spain and Italy. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


Fog Patches 


Mazzini. By Gaetano Salvemini. (Cape, 18s.) 

THE thoughts and enterprise of Mazzini illustrate in a nineteenth- 
century idiom more than one plausible generalisation about 
human conduct: the superiority of what Conrad called a ‘blessed 
fog of ideas’ over precision and coherence if what you want is 
followers; the advantage of self-deception if you wish to impose 
your will on others; the dividends paid by single-minded 
obstinacy; the convenience of ignorance; the manner in which, 
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Alfred Duggan 


his outstanding new novel 


WINTER QUARTERS 


¥PETER QUENNELL.— ‘Here is a panorama 
of the Roman world during the lifetime 
of Julius Cesar, as explored by two young E 
Celtic noblemen fresh from the bracing climate of Gaul. . . . 
An exciting story, admirably told.’’ +eDAILY MAIL Sept. CHOICE, 
3eJOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. ‘‘Mr Duggan throws the strengths 
and weaknesses of the era into sharp relief . . . damnably skilful.” 
15/- 





Modern French Stories 
edited by JOHN LEHMANN 


%&V. 8. PRITCHETT.—"‘A most varied and refreshing collection.” 

3keRAYMOND MORTIMER, The Sunday Times.—“‘I press the book... 
upon all readers who want to know what is being thought, felt 
and imagined by a variety of the most gifted authors in France.” 
3% BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION i5/- 


Best S F Two 
edited by EDMUND CRISPIN 


A worthy successor to that classic anthology of SCIENCE FICTION 
storigs Best SF. Edmund Crispin has written another stimulating 
Preface. 15/- 


The Faber Book of 


Modern American Verse 
edited by W. H. AUDEN 


$¥eCYRIL CONNOLLY, The Sunday Times.—“We need a first-rate 
anthology of American poetry in this country, and no one is 
better fitted than Professor Auden to compile it... . It has given 
me great delight.”’ 21/- 


The Invisible Flag 


A vivid eye-witness report, by a German surgeon, of what actually 

happened in the terrible struggle between the giant armies of 

Russia and Germany, 1941-45. 

¥eNEW STATESMAN.—‘Profoundly compassionate. . . . Written 

without either understatement or self-pity, this is a noble and 
. rather a great book.”’ With 2 maps. 18/- 


God’s Foo! GEORGE PATTERSON 


in this challenging and controversial book the author of Tibetan 
Journey tells the story of his life. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘The spirit of the Old Testament pervades 
this remarkable book, and in Mr Patterson we can see the 
greatness of the Prophets. . . . Quite apart from providing insights 
into politics on the Tibetan border and some excellent descriptive 
writing, it brings one face to face with an ‘outsider’ who lives 
what he believes.” With 12 photographs. 18/- 


PETER BAMM 
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Recent Books 
* 





Cc. P. SNOW Homecomings 


‘Mr. Snow’s series of “Lewis Eliot’’ novels proceeds 
on its majestic way. No one else is offering anything 
quite like this. —Observer. “The work of a great 
writer..— News Chronicle. 15s. 


STORM JAMESON 
The Intruder 


A powerful story with a dramatic climax piayed ou 
in the savage hill-country of Provence. Book Society 
Alternative Choice (Fiction) for October. 13s. 6d 


ETHEL WILSON 


Love and Salt Water 
‘An excellent assured performance by Canada’s besi 


writer—not a word out of place, and none too 
many.’—Evening Standard 12s, 6d. 


MERIOL TREVOR 
The Last of Britain 


‘This exciting and well-imagined story tulfils admir- 
ably the highest purpose of the historical novel. 
—Times Litt. Supp. 16s. 


JOHN BROOKE 
The Chatham Administration 


The political history of England trom July 1766, to 
October 1768. With a Foreword by Sir Lewis 
Namier. 36s 


W. DAVID STACEY 
The Pauline View of Man 


‘A valuable contribution to our understanding of the 
mind of St. Pau! whose originality as a Christian 
thinker is here convincingly vindicated.’—Birmingham 
Post. 25s. 


ANTONY FLEW 


Essays in Conceptual Analysis 


A collection of papers by Honor Brotman, Edna 
Daitz, Antony Flew, Peter Herbst, John Hospers, 
D. F. Pears, J. J. C. Smart, P. F. Strawson, Stephen 
Toulmin, J. O. Urmson. and G. J. Warnock. 18s 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


‘The fruits of much research and editing. . . . Getting 
a new work of reference as good as this is like making 
a staunch friend for lite. Yorkshire Post. 

‘A dictionary to be welcomed.’—Spectator. 

1,716 pages: 142,000 entries: 1,200 illustrations. 70s 
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aiming at an eagle, we usually manage to hit a crow. For Mazzini's 
impact upon the world, which was more considerable outside 
than within Italy, sprang chiefly from his faith in himself and 
the appearance of having something to offer everybody except 
the practical man who bases his conduct on experience. He stood 
for ‘freedom,’ but rejected both the current devices of freedom 
in his time—federalism and the separation of Church and State; 
he stood for a collectivism in which education and art were both 
to be assimilated to so-called ‘social policy,’ but he was the 
opponent of the most celebrated collectivists of his day; he was 
at the same time the apostle of the sacred principle of nationality 
and the no less sacred principle of ‘humanity’ as a single unit; 
he believed ‘the people’ to be divinely inspired, but was 
disappointed when they did not behave as he thought proper; he 
was religious without being Christian. 

Nevertheless, this equivocation is not to be counted in Mazzini 
as subterfuge to win support. The interesting thing about him 
is his character as the meeting place of the three moralities which 
have come to compose our current moral temperament: the 
morality of communal ties, the morality of individuality and the 
morality of collectivism, the last of which owes most of its allure 
to its deceptive similarity to the first. And in consequence he 
seemed to have something to suit every taste. There was nothing 
original in his thought except his obstinacy and his ability to 
combine where more rigorous minds observed distinctions. 
Indeed, he scarcely knew what was in his bag, having never 
packed it for himself. The melodies from which his syncopated 
compositions were composed were for the most part St. Simonian 
fantasies; he added only the belief that Italians (then perhaps the 
least unified people in Europe and about whose condition he was 
pathetically ignorant) had been entrusted by Providence with the 
mission of proclaiming European emancipation, of teaching the 
nations of Europe how they should behave and of leading the 
Council of Humanity. Like St. Simon he had a scheme for the 
reconstruction of Europe which took less account of the facts 
than perhaps any other of such schemes. His ideas were never 
the fruit of an effort to understand; they were merely instruments 
with which to impose his dream upon mankind: he never under- 
stood that what you have spent on one thing you cannot spend 
on another. Set beside him, Gandhi (who is the comparison which 
springs most readily to mind) was a hard-headed, practical man. 


| Mazzini counted himself to have achieved about a fifth of what 
| he set out to do; but I think he is most justly remembered as one 


of the chief progenitors of the rhetoric of liberalism, whose 
activities illustrate how unprotected this liberalism is against 
metamorphosis into its opposite. 

This study of Mazzini was first published fifty years ago, and 
it has been very little added to or revised. In its day it was a 
pioneer work of distinction by a great liberal, and it is still 


| fresh and interesting. Salvemini’s attitude to his subject is perhaps 


| PORTRAITS FROM 


ambivalent rather than critical; but in the preface to the book he 
makes the protoynd observation that it depicts only the inflexible 
Mazzini whose doctrines had achieved their final form, and that 
what is missing is the far more fascinating Mazzini, the man in 
process of becoming what he became. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Bertrand Russell 


Memory. And Other Essays. By 
Russell. (George Allen and Unwin, 16s.) . 
‘On reaching the age of eighty it is reasonable to suppose that 
the bulk of one’s work is done, and that what remains to do will 
be of less importance.’ That characteristic sentence opens one 
of these essays. Russell may have done the bulk of his work, yet 
Portraits from Memory is a not inconsiderable addition; and 
in some respects it makes his achievement as a writer and a social 
thinker clearer and fuller and indeed more attractive than it has 
seemed before. 
One problem which has recurrently intrigued Russell the 
professional philosopher is that of the ‘Principle of Induction,’ 
ot why anyone save a zealot for believing should expect the future 


Bertrand 
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to be like the past. The future has certainly been like the past in 
that all his efforts at solution are thought to have failed: but 
the present book suggests how Russell may owe this technical 
interest to something deep in his personal life. His childhood 
was passed in the civilised, optimistic beatitude of a great Whig 
house, which in due course he exchanged for the intellectual 
stimulus but social stability of Cambridge in the Nineties. The 
Principle of Induction seems first to have let him down (as so 
many others) in August, 1914, and the subsequent annihilation 
of the whole Whig cosmos. 

Some of these essays contain vivid things from that prediluvian 


era: the liberal Lady Russell conversing across stellar distances | 
with a Russian ambassador; Henry Sidgwick gently crushing a | 


German savant; A. N. Whitehead thinking of nothing but the 
Isle of Thanet. Later reminiscences include Beatrice Webb's 


regal plural (‘We do not have marmalade for Sidney’s breakfast’) | 


and Russell’s own sudden and strange intimacy with Conrad. 
The brief account of this is a nodal point in the book, and it 
lavs bare a notable fact: in this sceptic and mathematician there 
is, after all, something of a poet who knows and nourishes the 
emotions and the imagination. Russell lapses from this 
occasionally as when he writes that feeling is needed ‘to give 
dynamic force to knowledge.’ But, as one might expect of a man 
who has to lean against the wall to recover from Blake's ‘Tyger’ 


poem, Russell is aware that feeling both charges and creates 


knowledge. His best”essays show this, and so does the serene 


exhilaration of his style. Lucidity and largeness of this order can | 


come from real though disciplined concern; but not from mere 
quick wits. ‘It is not too late to hope that mankind may have a 
future as well as a past’; ‘contempt for happiness is an elegant 
disguise for hatred of the human race’; ‘we are so persuaded that 
we live in the Age of the Common Man that men become common 
even when they might be otherwise’; ‘I want you, if you can, to 
consider yourself only as a member of a biological species which 
has had a remarkable history and whose disappearance none of 
us can desire.’ This vein not only takes the reader back to the 
best of J. S. Mill, but in it there is a genial and perfected control 
of earnestness which is reminiscent of Arnold. Russell's achieve- 
ment as a social philosopher is below theirs: but it is time we saw 
him as their nearest living counterpart, and several essays in this 
book have a humanity and contemporaneity which help to make 
this clear. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Beware the Jabberwock 


More CoMic AND Curious VERSE. Selected by J. M. Cohen. | 


(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 
IT is a pity in a way that (as can readily be guessed) the ‘curious’ 


in the title of this volume bears no relation to curiosa. There | 


need be nothing facetious in the speculation whether some of 


the best light verse of our day might be found among the various | 


unprintable though unpornographic efforts one hears from time 
to time, but speculation it will remain while no texts are available. 
However, one would not want, perhaps, to see brought to an end 


the last poetical genre entirely dependent on oral tradition, and | 


anyway one is not likely to. All that can be said is that a few 
verses of you-name-it would have done wonders for the anthology 
under review. Only one poem in it, and that a short one, would 
so much as wring a snigger from a fourteen-year-old schoolgirl. 

But that, of course, is perfectly legitimate: there is more than 
one kind of light verse. What is depressing is that there often 
seem to be very few more than one 
in fact, if you go by Mr. J. M. Cohen’s compilation. This second 
kind can be indicated by devising the ideal occupant of the guest 
room in which, on an Australian walnut bed-cubby and next to 
a Swedish glass ashtray, More Comic and Curious Verse will 





about one more than one, | 


find its ideal setting. Precisely what sort of sixtyish, unmarried, | 
pipe-smoking, ex-Sidney-Sussex East-Anglian-benefice-holder will | 
he be? ‘Well now, it always seems to me that in the matter of 


light-verse-writing, or the writing of light verse—give those 
matches a fair wind, would you, Roger?—we should really hand 
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THE SS. 
Alibi of a Nation, 1922-1945 
GERALD REITLINGER 


A fully illustrated study of the greatest instrument 
of tyranny ever known. A very important book— 
definitive and unique. November. 35s. 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Ambassador Extraordinary 
ALDEN HATCH 
A biography of a remarkable woman—U.S. 
Ambassador in Rome, playright, author, editor, 
congress-woman, society leader and wit. 
October 15. Illustrated, 21s. 


FREDDY LONSDALE 
FRANCES DONALDSON 


A fully illustrated biography by his daughter of 

the great wit and playwright, author of The Maid 

of the Mountains, Aren't We All? etc. November 
2ls. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE: Actor 
RICHARD FINDLATER 


“This capital, well-documented, and exceptionally 
illustrated biography.”” — ALAN DENT, News 
Chronicle. Just out. 15s. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MISTRAL 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
“A masterly piece of work ... a great achievement.” 
—PROFESSOR COHEN. A study of the Provencal! 
poet and Nobel Prize winner. November 5. 25s. 


THE MASK OF KEATS 
ROBERT GITTINGS 


A study of some outstanding problems in Keats’s 
life and poetry. “Freshness of handling and 
discovery of ore in the old workings make Mr. 
Gittings’s critical approaches an adventure.” —T7he 
Times. Illustrated, Just out. 16s 
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ATLAS of 
THE BIBLE 


by L. H. Grollenberg OP 
translated and edited by 
JOYCE M. H. REID BA and 
Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD 


THIS UNIQUE BOOK provides the most modern, 
original, and exhaustive background history to the Bible 
available. It draws from the vast fund of discovery and 
research accumulated during the last fifty years, including 
the El-Amarna archives, the Ugaritic texts, and the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls. Maps, illustrations and text 
together lead the reader on an absorbing journey of 
exploration and rediscovery. The text serves to compose 
into a coherent picture the diverse aspects of the maps 
and illustrations. The encyclopaedic 26-page index con- 
tains every place named in the Bible, with the main 
variants in spelling, as well as the names of people with 
notes on the more important personages. 

35 maps in eight colours, two end-paper maps in six colours, 
408 photographs in gravure, 26-page index 

14” x 104” 166 pp Jos 
Illustrated eight-page brochure from your bookseller 
or from the publishers: 36 Park Street, London, Wi 
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Arthur-Stanley Eddington 
by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Eddington’s life as a thinker 


was filled with adventure, suspense and achievement; 
stellar movements, radiation pressure, the physics of the 
stars, nebulae and galaxies, re lativity, quantum theory, 
the significance of the constants in nature—to harmonise 
all these was the vision towards which he pressed with 
supreme confidence. With 1¢ half-tone plates. 


November 224 pp 258 


Human Types 
by R. W. FIRTH This new and revised edition of Human 


Types presents the outline, main problems and conclusions 
of modern social anthropology. Much new material has 
been embodied and there are 14 half-tone plates. 
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the palm to that much-maligned gang, the Victorians. Not that 
I’m saying a word against the Chester-Belloc syndicate, or, er, 
one or two of the younger people But, when all’s said and done, 
where could you pick a team to stand up against Calverley, Praed, 
Leland (the Hans Breitmann merchant, you know), Barham 
(incidentally I was agreeably tickled to see that nice Ingoldsby 
Legends on your study shelves, Roger), and old Thackeray’s stuff 
too, of course, and Hood, though I suppose he’s a bit earlier, but 
above all there’s Carroll and Lear, if they're not impossibly 
fuddy-duddy these days, eh?’ Harriet nudges Roger: ‘Oh no, we 
think Carroll and Lear are absolutely riveting, don’t we, darling? 
That heavenly old Dong and the poor, sweet Yonghy-Bonghy- 
ee 

I doubt if it is just the thought of the people who like them 
which makes me heave very slightly when Carroll and Lear are 
mentioned. Has anyone for a long time read attentively to the 
end of ‘The Hunting of the Snark’ (here given in full)? Does 
‘The Akond of Swat’ deserve to be known so much better than 
George Lanigan’s ‘Threnody’ on the same theme? Perhaps pure 
fantasy can never be funny because laughter demands the realistic 
or at any rate the recognisable. This might explain the superiority 
of ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ which is a mock-ingenuous 
satire on hypocrisy as well as whatever else it is, and of 
‘Hiawatha’s Photographing,’ which is anecdote topped up by 
some observant parody (‘But he opened out the hinges, / Pushed 
and pulled the joints and hinges’). But a good deal of Victorian 
whimsy might have been spared from this book in favour of the 
great, savage, hurtful humour of earlier satire, from Hudibras 
to The Dunciad. Too well known? Or is it Sidney Sussex’s objec- 
tion that ‘I always think that real humour in the best English 
tradition—this nut-brown’s really alpha-plus, Roger—has got 
something, well, essentially kindly about it’? Like Hood, I sup- 
pose, the merry old sadist. 

Altogether it seems that if funny verse is to be funny its writer 
must have his eyes fixed hard on something else. One might 
instance the aim of writing verse that is technically good, being 
careful to distinguish this from the kind of ingenuity that rhymes 
‘rhinoceros’ with ‘prepoceros’ (name Ogden Nash for century’s 
unwittiest bard). At any rate some extra-comic element is neces- 
sary: if not satire or parody, then the amiable vindictiveness of 
a Belloc or the moralistic concern that gives vapidity a cutting 
edge in Barham’s ‘Hon. Mr. Sucklethumbkin’s Story.’ Otherwise 
one gets left with a welter of roguish ballades, clerihews on 
Diodorus Siculus, translations from the Ish, old men of Darjeel- 
ing and two-line poems with titles like “To a Covetous Woman 
who Rouged her Cheeks while recovering from the Yellow 
Jaundice’—as in this collection, which adds a final twist of horror 
by careless proof-reading. It is bad enough encountering the 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo in any form without being subjected to five 
different schemes of indention in the first five stanzas. ‘I expect 
you're browned off with hearing this, Roger, but don’t think I'm 
just playing laudator temporis acti when I say that some pretty 
shoddy jobs get done these days.’ 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Locust Years 


Louis XV. By G. P Gooch, (Longmans, 25s.) 


Dr. Goocu has spent a long life in the service of historical 
scholarship, and few historians are more skilled than he in making 
the fruits of his researches palatable to the public. His new book, 
a fascinating study of Louis XV, is all excellence. Based on a 
sensitive scholarship, glowing with wisdom about men and affairs, 
eminently readable, often profound, this is one of the best bio- 
graphical studies that Dr. Gooch has written. 

Dr. Gooch has not set out to give a chronological account of 
Louis XV’s reign; that is readily available in general histories 
His purpose is analytical. Louis XV is studied in relation to his 
ministers, his mistresses, the institutions of government, the 
European background and the temper of his age. For in absolute 
monarchy the character of the sovereign influenced not only 
appointments but politics, diplomacy, even the liberal arts. 
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Louis XV inherited a rigid system from his great-grandfather who 
had personally ruled France through a reasonably efficient and 
highly centralised civil service. Louis XV, however, lacked energy 
of character, and therefore the will, to follow Louis XIV’s 
example. He hated hard work and loathed decisions. He enjoyed 
reigning but could not bring himself to rule. 

His major interests were the bed and the chase. He indulged 
in both on an heroic scale. What little energy that was left over 
went on petty intrigues, sometimes dignified by the name of secret 
diplomacy. Louis XV was not, however, without redeeming 
features; he was, at least, a man of taste. The choice of 
Pompadour showed a refinement of sensual appetite, rare amongst 
kings; indeed most of his girls, as Boucher painted them, were 


lovely creatures. Also he built well and had the good sense to | 





encourage Pompadour’s patronage of painters and craftsmen. And | 


even if his reign was one long humiliation for the people of 


France, it witnessed some of the highest achievements in the | 


decorative arts. 


Few ages have been happier for a locust aristocracy, whose | 


ample means, derived from the plunder of the State, could be 
dissipated in a welter of loveliness. Yet as Rousseau and others 
clearly saw, the incredible disorder in public finances, the violent 
personal feuds, the whims of mistresses, the discontent of the 
people and the jeers of the intelligentsia, must all inevitably lead 
to revolution, which became merely a matter of time. Unfortu- 
nately Louis and his ministers were helpless in the midst of the 


chaos brought about by their failure and self-indulgence. They 


were too enclosed in their world of absolute monarchy to be 
able to initiate the reforms which alone would save them. 

The aristocratic system was too powerful, too corrupt, too 
rooted in the structure of society for effective government or for 
that mobilisation of French power which the revolution and 
Napoleon so quickly achieved. Nevertheless, the failures, the 
defeats and the financial disorder were worse than they might have 
been had an able man sat on the throne. And here Pompadour 
is as much to blame. Recently she has had far too good a press 
and her pretty face, lively character and excellent taste have 
excused too readily the follies of her political and diplomatic 
blunders. An untrained and prejudiced woman was not an 
adequate substitute for a prime minister. 

It is a sad tale that Dr. Gooch has to tell. The total inadequacy 
of the hereditary principle either in monarchs or in governing 
classes is One universal principle which seems irrefutable after 
reading this book. Usurpers make the best rulers. 
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Heads in the Air 


WinG Leaper. By ‘Johnnie’ Johnson. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 


PLUMB | 


Moon ToniGut. By D. E. Charlwood. (Angus and Robertson, 


12s. 6d.) 
i'tece oF Cake. By Geoff Taylor. (Peter Davies, 15s.) 


\GAINST THE WIND. By Cyril Rofe. (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) | 


[He WAR IN THE Air. By Gerald Bowman. (Evans, 16s.) 


Quite a long time ago now. Those children in cradles, that so | 


many of us in battledress worried about, are now on National 
Service. In these autumnal mornings, so reminiscent of the Battle 
of Britain, this other generation goes off to airfield, camp or ship. 
They are impressed, but sometimes puzzled, by the heroes of a 
decade ago, heroes made real to them by film, television and book. 

In spite of mechanisation, regimentation and democracy, the 
Age of the Common Man has produced a fantastic crop of heroic, 
almost legendary, figures. The heroes themselves, and others, have 
also produced an unprecedented spate of writing. There is still, 
apparently, an insatiable literary public for this, including the 
next generation in battledress, which, in my experience, takes it 
all with somewhat cool detachment, being quicker than most to 





be bored by the pompous and trivial effusions of hack-writers, | 


public relations men, journalists and politicians. 

But they will, I think, like ‘Johnnie’ Johnson’s book. Though 
Johnson in his early youth became a lively legend to those of us 
who crouched in slit trenches in the Normandy orchards and 
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much more than that to those who zoomed across those ugly skies, 
Johnson, the author, tells his exciting story with objectivity, 
with good nature and candour and, above all, with intelligence. 
His opening is memorable, for it describes the sudden ending of 
the affair. ‘I drove slowly round the perimeter track and tried to 
get accustomed to the rare sight of fifty-odd Spitfires squatting 
idly on the grass, while the sun blazed down from a blue, clean 
es 

‘Well, Johnnie, how do you like the piping days of peace?’ said 
his group commander. 

This great pilot has been wise to hold his fire more than a 
decade. He is now able to write candidly of fear and frustration 
as of success and triumph. While the book is not without exciting 
and racy episodes, it also contains the most level-headed and 
coherent account of the tactics and strategy of the Battle of Britain 
that I have read anywhere. 

A unique aspect of the life of so many aircrew in the last war 
was the poignant domesticity that so often mingled with desperate 
operational sorties. To kill, or to be killed, between a luncheon 
and dinner: to fly into the German night barrage after doing the 
washing-up and dancing in the village hall, returning—perhaps— 
to a family breakfast or to continue the unfinished letter home 
by a window overlooking harvest fields. Johnson writes of flying 
home from the battle in Europe to pace the nursing home while 
his wife had a baby. 

No Moon Tonight, by D. E. Charlwood, an Australian, who 
served as a navigator in Bomber Command, is a quiet, though 
vivid, book, unconsciously stressing the poignancy of those who 
had to make these strange trips in and out of grim danger from 
bases that were quite properly comfortable and secure. His is a 
fine, thoughtful book, vividly nostalgic to those who knew the 
circumstances. 

In content as well as style and manner, it contrasts with Piece 
of Cake, by Geoff Taylor, another Australian who flew with 
Bomber Command. Taylor’s story is robustly exciting from the 
moment when he was shot down over Germany in 1943 till he 
was liberated by the Red Army in 1945. 

This and Against the Wind, by yet another Bomber Command 
navigator, Cyril Rofe, who also made a fantastic journey from 
an English bomber station through POW camps to Soviet Russia, 
reminds one again how much stranger than fiction truth has 
become. In this superficially well-ordered age, both these books 
are crammed with adventure, incident and character which would 
tax the inventive resources of a professional novelist. They are 
long books and it is only because their authors show themselves 
as credible human beings that one stays the course with 
enthusiasm, knowing that, being autobiographical, it must have a 
happy ending. 

The War in the Air, by Gerald Bowman, is a serious survey 
which is by no means as exciting and stimulating as the television 
series from which it derives. It is useful, nevertheless, as an 
economically written work of reference with a splendid appendix 
giving brief technical details of the aircraft engaged in both 
world wars, and, praise be, a full index. 

JOHN PUDNEY 


Sub-Supernatura! 


HAUNTED Houses. By Joseph Braddock. (Batsford, 21s.) 

IN his preface the author explains that ‘writers must seek to enter- 
tain’; and quotes, ‘Unless they please they are not heard at all.’ 
Treated purely as entertainment this book is good value. The 
stories told are pleasantly ghoulish, Mr. Felix Kelly’s many 
illustrations most excellently eerie, and the whole is well tailored 
to Batsford’s high standards for the Christmas trade. It deserves 
to, and will, sell. 

But the author also professes to flavour the material with a 
‘particular angle on the supernormal world’ and presents it with 
flourishes and scientific-sounding patter. It would be a mistake to 
take this seriously. Let no one be misled by frequent respectful 
references to the investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research, by appeal to that fashionable patron of all credulity, 
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Dr. C. G. Jung, or even by quotations from the arch-sceptic Hume 
on miracles. This is in fact neither science nor popular science. 

The same attention 1s given to the farrago of the Talking 
Mongoose as to fairly well-attested cases from the Proceedings 
of the SPR, no doubt on the principle of method quoted with 
approval from Hassan: ‘Men who are wise believe anything till 
the disproof.’ The author is capable of arguing: ‘It must be 
significant . . . that both the two famous poltergeist rectories 
[Epworth and Borley] have been destroyed by fire’; and ‘If the 
poltergeist is . . . an elemental or some kind of Nature-spirit 

. we might expect this link with the four elements, earth, air, 
fire and water.’ So it is not surprising to see J. W. Dunne’s logical 
extravaganza, the Serial Theory of Time, treated here as a live 
hypothesis. 

To make progress, to get beyond the level of teashop talk and 
fireside stories, we must start by getting clearer about the question 
‘Are there really ghosts?’ For suppose you say that you believe 
in ghosts, because you and others have seen them. I reply that I 


do not; although of course I will admit, as in face of the evidence | 


I must, that hallucinations do occur. And that among these there | 


are some, known as apparitions, in which what is ‘seen’ or ‘heard’ 
closely resembles some thing or event not present at the time to 


the person experiencing the hallucination. Are we, then, disagree- | 


ing only about how to describe certain agreed facts or about some 


matter of further fact? Is the ‘believer’ contending that there are | 


tenuous physical objects: or will he be content with the psycho- 
logical phenomena admitted by the ‘sceptic’? 

The reader looking for such sophistication might try G. N. M. 
Tyrrell’s Apparitions (Duckworth, 1953). After a careful study 
of all the SPR material he concludes for a psychological rather 
than a physical interpretation of the evidence. 

One curious small point. Though Mr. Braddock twice quotes 
powerful passages from Newman and is concerned about ‘the 
menace of short-sighted materialism,’ his ghosts seem immune 
to the rosary, to priestly blessing, and even to the full rite of 
exorcism. ; 

ANTONY FLEW 


The Anxious Duchess 
Tue Heart Has Its Reasons. By the Duchess of Windsor. 
(Michael Joseph, 30s.) 


WHEN I was young enough to know better I used to moon over 
the photographs of Mrs. Simpson in some of the newspapers 


(some of the others made her look so much less attractive) and | 


say to myself that she was obviously worth giving up a throne 
for. Of course, I had never sat on a throne, nor given much 
thought to what the Crown meant in British life. Later on, taking 
over from my elders a more censorious attitude | hardened my 
heart against the Duchess of Windsor and spoke harshly of the 
damage she had done to the monarchy. Now she tells her own 
story with the ‘editorial counsel and aid of Mr. Charles J. V. 


Murphy.’ Perhaps it should not have been so surprising to find | 


that the book has quite a style of its own. It is undeviatingly 
American in outlook and language—even putting American 
constructions (as distinct from slang) into the mouth of the Prince 
of Wales: Does he really say things like ‘I can’t figure which he 
cares less about. . .”? 

And this indeed is the key to the whole story which can be 


summarised as that of a Baltimore girl who just didn’t know the | 


score, who not only did not seem to know what she was getting 


into, but, when in, did not appear to notice what was going on. | 


For instance, apart from describing his eyes resting searchingly 
on her at a State Ball she gives no sign of being aware that a 
battle royal in the most literal sense was going on about her 
between George V and the Prince of Wales. Later in the story 
when she has stolen the Fairy Prince, as Mrs. Baldwin put it, she 
came to realise how implacable the Royal Family could be, though 
she did once get a ‘kind message’ from Queen Mary, which in 
inter-royal communications seems to be about the equivalent 
of ‘with kind regards.’ From the time Mrs. Simpson meets the 
Prince until the day the Duke and Duchess of Windsor sail for 
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Eric Newby 


“Impossible to read without laughing . . . it has an 
indescribably pungent flavour.’”’—Observer. 

“A first-rate writer, he gives exactly the feeling 
of working a tall sailing ship : the crew go on living 
when the book is closed.” —Times Lit. Supp. 

Illustrated. 
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the Bahamas the book skips along with a lively narrative style, 
but even in the darkest moments before the abdication there js 
little sign that the Duchess knew what was happening. It was 
otherwise with the Duke; at all times and even during the 
disastrous visit to Germany under the inauspicious sponsorship 
of Charles Bedaux the Duke seemed to know he was making a 
mistake. As to the Duchess’s attitude it reminds me of the 
American judge patiently hearing out a plea of unexampled 
naiveté in a painful case. At the end he said: ‘I find the 
accused guilty: and I find his attorney innocent.’ The Duchess 
proves herself innocent throughout, though this is not to say that 
she establishes guiltlessness. 

If it were not for the tremendous consequences they were lead- 
ing up to it might be said that the opening events of the book 
are commonplace and would not detain a busy reader for more 
than a few minutes. But as it is they fill in the past and make it 
seem feasible though not inevitable that the gay divorcee would 
in the end become the anxious duchess—anxious to know why 
her husband, for all his notable public service, should for ever be 
an outcast. Someone will have to explain it to her. 

GERARD FAY 


Black and Blue 


I PASSED FOR WuiTE. By Reba Lee. As told to Mary Hastings 
Bradley. (Peter Davies, 15s.) 
FLUTE OF SAND. By Lawrence Morgan. (Odhams, 12s. 6d.) 


Devit AT My HEELS. By Louis Zamperini, with Helen Itria. (Peter 
Davies, 15s.) 


| ‘CALL ME Cowarb. By Colonel Eugene Dollmann. (William Kim- 


ber, 18s.) 


Or these four personal records, only one is a downright bore; 
while one of them is spellbinding. The pseudonymous ‘Reba Lee’ 
was born of a white father; her Negro mother married a Negro 
who gave the child his name, and the girl grew up in a cruelly 
ambiguous position: at school she could be mistaken for white 
and then snubbed when the error was discovered. At seventeen, 
equipped with a new name and an invented background, she left 
Chicago for New York and ‘passed.’ The intricate lying which 
this entailed is excruciatingly well-described. When she became 
engaged to the son of a rich Connecticut family, for example, the 
question of wedding invitations naturally arose. She resorted to 
selecting distant addresses from telephone directories and praying 
the invitations wouldn’t be returned, meanwhile borrowing money 
to send herself gifts from these fictitious relatives. There is an air 
of authentic bad-dream about the way normal social conduct 
became grotesquely difficult in her false position. She married, to 
face the old-wives’ fear that she might have a black baby. 

At points the story strains credibility. One trouble is the ghost- 
writing by Mary Hastings Bradley, an experienced ladler of 
caramel prose in American housewives’ magazines. The Con- 
necticut husband bears the fatal pseudonym ‘Rick Leyton,’ And 
it seems suspiciously pat that Mrs. Rick Leyton should be unlucky 
enough to encounter at a New York luncheon the same Virginia 
lady who once employed her black grandmother as seamstress. 
Yet one feels that if the story has been slicked-up, there is a true 
story here. Details are psychologically exact, especially the por- 
trayal of the black grandmother—her snobbery adopted from 
Southern white employers, her scorn for ‘niggery’ Chicago 
Negroes—who shapes Reba’s outlook. Whether genuine in every 
particular, the book has the suspense of a thriller in which a spy 
parachutes into alien territory, where one false step may bring 
exposure; it has, too, the more serious effect of making us fed 
the arbitrariness of prejudice that tempts Reba Lee into deceit 
At home in neither race, the girl is a haunting figure, and the end 
of her story is uncommonly touching. 

Flute of Sand is a report of a year spent among the Ouled 
Nail tribe, nicely written and generously illustrated. The authof 
of Devil At My Heels, a hot-tempered Olympic miler, suffered 
appallingly in Japanese prison camps and is now a convert of Dr. 
Billy Graham. To one Laodicean reader, the account of a life-raf 
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with a Japanese plane overhead and sharks beneath was more 
striking than the humble postwar sermonising. 

The bore referred to above is Colonel Eugene Dollmann, who 
was interpreter to Mussolini and Hitler and go-between in the 
surrender of Italy. At first one finds his frank loathing for the 
victors stimulating, until it becomes clear that he is moved not 
by devotion to his side but by petulance at not having received 
the consideration due a VIP. Of no political interest, Call Me 
Coward opens with his arrest at a champagne party by American 
military police who fail to behave like gentlemen. At the end, 
sipping champagne at the Dolder in Ziirich, he casts a baleful 
eye around him at ‘profiteers’ given precedence by the head 
waiter and senses ‘a G6tterdadmmerung atmosphere.’ The author’s 
physical comfort is the book’s prevailing subject; its tone, a dreary 
urbanity, varied by philosophical reflection: ‘I still came to the 
conclusion that very few people had had such a raw deal as I 
had.” Perhaps. A rival candidate should be considered—Mr. 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had to translate the thing. 

WALTER CLEMONS 


Indian Nationalism 

LOKAMANYA TILAK. By D. V. Tahmankar. (John Murray, 21s.) 
Mr. TAHMANKAR’S workmanlike biography of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, who may partly be described as the father of Indian 
Nationalism, is a welcome addition to the political literature 
relating to India. Tilak dominated the Indian political scene for a 
quarter of a century, from 1895 to 1920. He was not merely the 
popular leader of a new school of nationalism, but its chief 
theoretician, who proclaimed its ideals and worked out its 
methods. Passive resistance, boycott of British goods, organisa- 
tion of mass-opinion and other forms of effective political action 
which came to be perfected later under Mahatma Gandhi, were 
in fact first introduced by Tilak into Indian political life. He was 
also the first political leader who was prepared to suffer the rigours 
of imprisonment for political activities, In fact, it was Tilak who 
transformed what was nothing more than a discontent among the 
intelligentsia into a militant nationalist movement. 

Mr. Tahmankar’s work is not merely the biography of a 
dynamic leader, but an illuminating history of an important 
period of Indo-British relations, As a biography it is important as 
it helps to clear away many of the popular misconceptions about 
Tilak—for example, his attitude towards social reform, untouch- 
ability, etc. But it is even more important for the light it sheds on 
the political history of the time, on the conflict between the 
‘moderates’ and the ‘extremists,’ between the liberal intelligentsia 
and the leaders of the people. 

The weakness of Mr. Tahmankar’s work is that it almost com- 
pletely ignores Mr. Tilak’s contribution to Indian thought. Tilak’s 
abiding claim to greatness is that he provided India with a philo- 
sophy of social and political activism by interpreting the teachings 
of Bhagavat Gita as a gospel, not of renunciation and otherworld- 
liness as others before him had taught, but as a call to fight for a 
better life. Tilak’s Gita Rahasya—or the secret of the Gita—is in 
this sense a germinal book, one which helped the Indian people to 
formulate new social and political ideals, without a breach with 
their own past. Mr. Tahmankar, while emphasising the political 
leadership of Tilak, fails to bring out prominently this aspect of 
his hero’s contribution to Indian life. 

K. M. PANIKKAR 


Orange or Blue? 


Tue DeaD SEA ScROLLs. By J. M. Allegro. (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.) 


INSTEAD of the conventional white and blue of the Pelican books, 
the dust-cover of Mr. Allegro’s recent little work on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls might well have been printed in a mixture of three colours: 
green for mystery and detection, blue for scholarship, and orange 
for imaginative writing. The detective work is concerned with 
the discovery of the evidence, its recovery from unauthorised 
owners, and the task of editing the material. What fascinating 
ingredients for a real-life thriller! There was shooting and bribery, 
codes, jig-saw puzzle scraps of evidence and the archeological 
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GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 
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task of helping and caring for her famous husband was a 
remarkable personality in her own right. In this study Mrs. 
Battiscombe has drawn on her entertaining letters, the 
majority of them here printed for the first time. 
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illustrated, 21s. ne. 
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equivalent of ‘forensic science’: there were Eastern ecclesiastics 
playing for high stakes over documents that might unsettle the faith 
of millions, with even a hint of fabulous buried treasure at the end. 
Mr. Allegro was a member of the team working in Jerusalem on the 
finds, and he was in a good position to piece together the tale. 
This aspect of the book is magnificently told. 

- The author, however, is by profession not a sleuth but a 


| scholar, and his book contains some interesting material for the 
| expert. Some of his sources are as yet unpublished, and he has 
| included a valuable bibliography on Qumran. Here and there | 








would query a point, but within its necessary limits his account 
of the Qumran community by the Dead Sea is accurate and 
judicious. 

In the later chapters Mr. Allegro makes tentative comparisons 
between some of the beliefs of Qumran and those of the early 
Church. I feel that this part of his book qualifies for the orange 
cover because the most important of his suggestions seem to lack 
sufficient evidence to support them. Thus Mr. Allegro asserts 
that ‘there was nothing formally incompatible in the Messianic 
expectations of the Qumran community and the Christian 
Messiah,” but unfortunately he fails to discuss any of the grave 
objections to such a view. He would also see the advanced 
Christology of Paul as far removed from a primitive conception 
of Jesus as the Messiah of David, yet in this connection he does 
not mention the even more advanced Christology of the Fourth 
Gospel, whose material he claims from the Qumran evidence 
must now be recognised as founded in the earliest layers o! 
Gospel traditions. 

Such matters involve large and important questions, but 
although they form the climax of his book, Mr. Allegro’s treat- 
ment of them is cursory and elusive. His real viewpoint on the 
relation of Qumran to Christianity is hard to assess because it 
is difficult to discover. 

HUGH MONTEFIORI 


True to their Salt 


BEDOUIN COMMAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Young. (Willia 
Kimber, 21s.) 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PETER YOUNG, than whom no more trul\ 
Elizabethan character exists today, has a fascinating tale to tell 
in this story of the decline and fall of the Arab Legion. Scholar, 
military historian, and a Commando brigadier before he was 
thirty, Young is one of those Englishmen in the Lawrence tradi- 
tion who appeal so greatly to the Bedouin mentality. One can 
see from his book that he repaid this admiration by a deep affec- 
tion for his Bedouin soldiers, who in the main remained true to 
their salt despite the many strains and stresses to which their 
loyalties were finally subjected. 

It is unfortunate that he has failed to depict the curious atmo- 
sphere which at all times surrounded the British officer in the 
Legion, and which made it such a fascinating and at the same 
time exasperating army in which to serve. ‘Like taking par! 
in an unending Mad Hatter’s Tea Party, as it was once described 
Nor has sufficient attention-been given to the border incident on 
October 14, 1953, when the Jews surrounded and destroyed part 
of the village of Qibya, killing fifty-two men, women and children 
in the process. The assault by night on a virtually undefended 
village, the high civilian casualties, and the late arrival on the 
scene of the nearest Arab Legion unit (entirely the fault of its 
Arab commander), roused the national conscience and brought 
out into the open anti-British feeling which may have been latent 
but which had never been evident before. Few Arab officers 
remained unaffected by the passions aroused, and for those British 
officers who were serving in Jordan October, 1953, marked the 
watershed in Anglo-Jordanian relations. Nothing was quite the 
same thereafter, and the tragedy is that if any nation stands to 
lose from this severance of formerly close ties, it is Israel, who 
perpetrated the massacre. 

Much of Lieutenant-Colonel Young’s book is devoted to the 
Arab-Jewish problem. Probably only those who have worked with 
the Arabs can really appreciate how deeply the iron has entered 
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49 Broad St. 


They Saw It Happen 
1485—1688 


Compiled and edited by C. R. N. ROUTH 


This book contains eye-witnesses’ accounts of events in 
Tudor and Stuart times. Most of the material is unobtainable 
except in rare collections and the book should be ol! 
Outstanding interest to all who like History. 15s, 


Automation in 


Theory & Practice 


A Course of Lectures organised in Oxford by 
E. M. HUGH JONES 


An examination of automation in theory and practice by .wo 
scientists, an engineer, a trade unionist, a business consultant 
a sociologist and an economisi. 12s. 6d. net 


The Newsmen of 


Queen Anne 


By W. B. EWALD 


An. entertaining selection trom English newspapers and 
periodicals of 1702—1714. 22s, 6d. ne! 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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David Attenborough 


ZOO QUEST 
TO GUIANA 


‘*4 highly entertaining account ot the wild lile 
ot the forest and savannah. Mr. Attenborough 
is a first-class raconteur.’’—Sunday Times. 


Over 50 superb photographs. 18s. net 


Haroun Tazieff 


SOUTH FROM 
THE RED SEA 


An eloquent record of an expedition with 
Cousteau to the Red Sea and then through the 
jungles and deserts of Africa. 


Illustrated. To be published shortly. 18s. net 


Lutterworth Press 
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A FOOL IN THE DESERT 


1OURNEYS IN LIBYA 


Barbara Toy 


AUTHOR OF “A FooL ON WHEELS’ 
A light-hearted account of seven months’ travel alone in 
i Land Rover that was an attempt to solve the mystery 
ot the spell that the desert had cast on the author, 


Minserated, 18s, net 


2nd Printing 
MORNING 


Julian Fane 


childhood 
maginative skill, 

‘A captivating work, Its compass is a child’s bearr— 
or the universe.’ —Evening News, 

‘In his first novel Mr. Fane had produced a little 
masterpiece, ’—Glasgow Heraid, 

‘Seems to me to deserve to last for generations,’— 
john Becieman in The Daily Telegraph. , 

12s. 6d. net 


lhe story of is told with exceptional 


‘Of Special Interest 





Book Society’s Alternative Choice 


IN A GREAT TRADITION 


[rinuTE 16 Dame LAURENTIA MCLACHLAN 


by The Benedictines of Stanbrook 


‘A protoundly interesting book. The most interesting 
part of her biography describes how the radiant 
charm, abundant ‘sympathy, and wit, of an enclosed 
nun brought her the devoted friendship of G.B.S.’— 
the Economist. 


2nd Printing iustrated 25.. 


A CRACKLE OF THORNS 


EXPERIENCES IN THE MIDDLt East 


Sir Alec Seath Kirkbride, K.c.M.G. 


‘Sir Alec’s excellent book of reminiscences, He 
writes with detachment and a dry gift tor exploiting 
the farcical, He has ample material to work on,’— 
Fvening Standard. 


Wiustrated 21s, net 


xk * 
The Autumn CORNHILL 


October, teaturing sETON 
sketch ot Laurence Oliphant, 


will be published mid- 
DEARDEN’S biographical 
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Edward VII and His Circle 


VIRGINIA COWLES 


‘This worldly prince, who warmed both hands before the fire 
of life, makes an excellent subject for a biographer, and Miss 
Cowles’ flowing narrative holds our attention from the first 
page to the la::.-—G. Pp. GOOCH (Contemporary Review) 
Illustrated 25s. 


Mr. Lyward’s Answer 
MICHAEL BURN 


‘This remarkable book has descriptive power and subtlety... 
the sense of a great humane achievement stands out of Mr. 
Burn’s profoundly understanding commentary.’—The Times 


2nd impression Book Society Recommendation 2ls. 


Inside Africa 
JOHN GUNTHER 


‘A brilliantly designed documentary of enormous length, a 
rapidly shifting succession of views, constructed with wit, imagi- 
nation and political insight.’-—Spectator 


50th thousand 976 pages, maps 30s. 


a 
The Apprentices 
JUNE HOOPER 
‘A quite remarkable: achievement ... a highly original talent.’— 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph) 
‘Its distinction lies in its moment-to-moment quality, its sensitive 
apprehension of fine shades.’-—GERALD BULLETT (The Bookman) 
‘Both serious and refreshing. —Manchester Guardian 
Book Society Recommendation 15s. 


Bitter Victory 


RENE HARDY 

*An adventure story that grips the attention in a vice from the 
first page.’ — The Listener 

‘So powerful that it must give every reader a shock, so illumi- 
nating that the most placid is compelled to see.’"— Yorkshire Post 
Book Society Recommendation 13s. 6d. 


Nekrassov 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 

‘The best political comedy we have seen since Shaw.’— 
KENNETH TYNAN (Observer) 

‘Surely the best satirical play on politics we have had for years 
... it gave me unalloyed pleasure.,—WILLIAM SALTER (New 
Statesman) 12s. 6d. 


Forthcoming Books 
Man Explores the Sea 


JAMES DUGAN 

The story of underwater exploration from the earliest times to 
Cousteau. ‘Accurate, illuminating and exciting. —New York 
Herald Tribune 

80 photographs and many line-drawings 30s. 


Gertrude Stein 


ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 


A sparkling and unconventional biography of one of the most 
original and eccentric writers of our time. Illustrated 21s. 


Englishmen and Others 


A. j. P. TAYLOR 

Characteristically lively and original studies of some of the 
leading figures of the last 150 years. “These essays present 
aspects of their thought and action in the period when they 
imagined, however mistakenly, that they occupied the centre of 
the world stage. —From the Preface 18s. 





HAMISH HAMILTON 
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into their souls. There is only one enemy—lIsrael. There is only 
one war—that against Israel. There is only one answer to the 
Palestine problem—the sword! That, in a nutshell, is the Arab 
argument, and there is little point in mentioning the Colossus 
behind the Caucasus because to the Arab mind it is just a red 
herring. When one considers how deeply they feel on this ques- 
tion, it is remarkable that Anglo-Jordanian comradeship remained 
so strong for so long, until Egyptian propaganda backed by Saudi 
gold finally managed to undermine it. 

Doughty wrote, ‘As herdsmen and wolves, soldiers and Bedouin 
may never agree together.’ The Turks found it so and never con- 
scripted the Bedou into their armies. Even Peake Pasha recruited 
the original nucleus of the Arab Legion from the villagers of 
Trans-Jordan. It was left to Glubb Pasha to prove that, properly 
trained and led, the Bedouin makes a soldier second to none. 
And as Bedouin Command will show, in Lieutenant-Colonel Peter 
he had a worthy and imaginative lieutenant. 

J. D. LUNT 


Ration Book 


Foop. VOLUME IJ. STUDIES IN ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL. 
(History of the Second World War.) By R. J. Hammond. 
(H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1956, 
50s.) 


THE second part of Mr. Hammond’s trilogy deals with the prob- 
lems of home-produced food, emergency food services and 
rationing itself. It is curiously fascinating to know how lobsters 
were controlled, to learn that nobody really knew what happened 
to fish, how rationers hated eggs because they were scarce and 
caused trouble, but liked bananas which were non-existent and 
caused none, how potato control disrupted social life in Lancashire 
by nearly closing down the fish shops. We are reminded again 
how the humane intervention of the Prime Minister saved us from 
the Communal Feeding Centre and gave us the British Restaurant 
instead, and how grateful we should be for Lord Woolton, whose 
vigour, judgement and imagination illuminate so many of these 
pages. Of the rationing system adopted (‘dogged, painstaking, a 
trifle slow’) Mr. Hammond remarks that it was well suited to the 
war as it actually developed but might not have been suitable if 
conditions had altered. Future rationers might seek here for 
information but not for precedent. It is interesting to observe from 
time to time this necessary, admirable and yet repulsive system 
threw up creatures who were so in love with it as to want to 
perpetuate it for ever. No doubt they are still among us, devising 
some new enslavement. One:can only guess how much of the 
disagreeably dog-in-the-manger egalitarianism that has charac- 
terised Britain since the war was bred in the queues and squabbles 
of wartime food control. Mr. Hammond has tackled a formidable 
mass of material and problems with admirable skill and judge- 
ment. 

CHARLES WILSON 


Happy Ending 


For a Kina’s Love. By Queen Alexandra of Yugoslavia. (Odhams 
Press, 21s.) 


Ever since Alphonse Daudet wrote his famous book Rois en 
Exil, which was about the last reigning King of Naples and his 
family, the reading public have shown an appetite for the intimate 
revelations of dispossessed Crowned Heads. The most recent 
addition to this long list of memoirs is Queen Alexandra of 
Yugoslavia’s story which is certainly the most frank and astonish- 
ing book of its kind that I have seen. 

The interest in it is that only so very recently the matrimonial 
troubles of King Peter and Queen Alexandra were aired in the 
public press, quarrels and reconciliations, divorce proceedings 
started but never finished, the Queen in revolt against her mother- 
in-law, the Dowager Queen of Yugoslavia, against the politicians, 
against the plotters. Fortunately, the story has a happy ending and 
the King and Queen now live modestly, but happily, in Cannes. 
The most harrowing part of the narrative was when, during the 
absence of King Peter, the bailiffs arrived at the Queen’s Paris 
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Crisis of the 
American Mind 


LEO GURKO 


Chairman of the English Department, Hunter 
College of New York 
A shrewd, trank and entertaining survey of the 
conflict between the creative and mercenary forces 
in American life—Religion, Art, Politics, The 
Press, Television, etc., including an appraisal of 
maturing attitudes. Introduction by SIR BEVERLEY 
BAXTER, M.P. 
**An interesting and valuable book.”’—PROF. A. L. 
GOODHART, Master of University College, Oxford. 
18s. 


Hypnotism 


and Crime 
HEINZ E. HAMMERSCHLAG 


Translated and with a Foreword by 
PROF. JOHN COHEN, Department of Psychology, 
University of Manchester 

A brilliant study by a well-known Swiss authority. 
“I commend this book to all English-reading 
citizens, including the law-abiding. They will be 
captivated and instructed by it.”—JOHN COHEN. 
13s. 6d. 


RIDER 


178-202 Great Portland Street, LONDON w.| 
Catalogue on request 





AUTUMN BOOKS 
Flute of Sand 


LAWRENCE MORGAN 


Author of ‘‘A Plough on the Mountain” 


The most complete and detailed account of the lives and loves 
of the fabulous Arab dancing girls of the Ouled Nail ever 
published. “*. . . opens a fascinating glimpse of a world v/ 
mystery.”"——-EXPRESS AND STAR. 16 pages of photographs. 

12s. 6d. net 


The Marvellous Kingdom 
PIERRE LABAT 


The exciting true story of the underwater adventures oi the first 
troop of French Boy Scout frogmen told by their founder and 
trainer. “This story is remarkable.”—tVENING NEWS. 17 pages 
of photographs. 15s. net 


For A King’s Love 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Queen Alexandra’s intimate memoirs command interest both as 
a revealing and authentic picture of Royalty in exile and as a 
frank and moving true love story. “One doubts if ever a queen 
was quite so publicly confiding.” —FVERYBODYS 

33 pages of photographs. 21s. net 


One Man... Many Parts 
LORD GORELL 


An autobiography of exceptional interest and variety by a 
remarkable man who has been, in his time, author, publisher, 
educationalist, Minister of the Crown, cricketer and artist. 
9 pages of photographs. (Ready October 10th.) 25s. net 


ODHAMS - From All Booksellers 
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Eleanor and Reginald Jebb 


TESTIMONY 10 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


‘It is the many endearing and diverting 
glimpses of the man himself that are likely 
to give most pleasure to readers of this 
loving testimony. They will help to perpet- 
uate the spirit of a hugely rich personality, 
a being even bigger than his work as life is 
bigger than art.’ (News Chronicle) 
Illustrated, 16s 


T. R. Henn 


THE HARVEST OF TRAGEDY 


‘It may well prove a landmark in the history of 
twentieth-century criticism, for Mr. Henn combines, 
in a remarkably intelligent and balanced manner, 
several of the divergent critical disciplines and ap- 
proaches which have been developed over the last 
quarter of a century or so.” JOHN HEATH Stusps ( Time 
& Tide) Illustrated, 25s 


GOVERNMENTS OF 
GREATER EUROPEAN POWERS 


A major comparative survey of the constitutions of 
Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia and Germany, 
by the author of the widely used The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Modern Government. It displays a mastery of 
detail, and a power of mature reflection on the facts, 
fictions and theories behind the governments of states. 60s 





Den) vs Roberts 


BEDS AND ROSES 


From the author of Smuggler’s Cir- 
cuit comes another irreverent legal 
romp. It concerns Humbert Periam, 
an all-but-briefless barrister whose 
attempts to find work begin with a 
bang and end in a splendid hoax. 
12s 6d 





Cecil Freeman Gregg AIRTIGHT ALIBI 


John Jackson, tough ex-private-eye, is in Switzerland 
when murder is done in his London flat — he returns 
home to find his airtight alibi in danger. Here is a new 
Cecil Freeman Gregg thriller—perhaps the best he has 
ever written. 12s 6d 


Methuen 
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Financial Policy 


By R. S. SAYERS 


Describes the policies evolved between 1939 and 1945 to meet 
financial problems of hitherto unprecedented magnitude and 
their far-reaching effects in the post-war years. With index. 


(History of the Second World War) 37s. 6d. (post Is. 6d.) 


Annual Abstract of 
Statistics No. 93 


A wide selection of the most important statistics covering the 
national life of the United Kingdom, 1946-1955. 


(Ready late October) 21s. (post 1s.) 


Automation 


An illustrated report on the technical trends and their impact 
on management and labour. Of interest to everyone engaged 
in productive industry. 6s. (post 4d.) 


Automation 
in Perspective 


A shortened version of the foregoing. Is. 6d. (post 2d.) 


The Royal Parks 
of London 


By RICHARD CHURCH 
An attractively produced little guide book by a popular 
author. Illustrated. 
“Hurry out and get Mr. Church’s book.”—John Connell, 
Evening News.” 2s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


Modern Languages 


Only during the past 30 or 40 years has the educative value ot 
foreign languages been fully appreciated. This pamphlet 
discusses their choice and teaching and illustrates their 
importance in international affairs. 


(Ministry.of Education Pamphlet No, 29) 


Roadcraft 


Primarily intended for the Metropolitan Police, this illustrated 
driving manual is, nevertheless, fully applicable to all drivers 
on the roads of Britain. 


(4th Impression) 


3s. (post 3d.) 


3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh 
Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast 
or through any bookseller 
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hotel and sequestrated all her belongings. Later on, the Queen 
attempted to commit suicide but was saved in time by the most 
sympathetic character in the narrative, the present Queen of 
Greece, who is known to her circle of friends and relatives as 
‘Freddie.’ This royal lady was, and I am sure still is, ready to 
help anybody in genuine distress and she certainly saved Queen 
Alexandra’s life and reason. A second lady who showed great 
sympathy and kindness to the harassed Queen was the Duchess 
of Kent, who is a relative of hers. The vicissitudes of the royal 
couple when living in New York deeply in debt make amusing 
reading. The Queen had to do her own shopping for the first time 
in her life and was somewhat startled, after all the royal ritual 
to which she had been accustomed, when the assistant in the 
delicatessen shop invariably addressed her as ‘Sweetie.’ The 
pretty Queen who writes this book has now a Crown Prince to 
look after as well as her wayward husband. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


New Novels 


ONCE you have read a few novels, it becomes rare to meet a com- 
pletely new way of life in fiction, an outlook that strikes you as 
genuinely surprising. We have all of us lived vicariously and, 
in some detail, among Negroes in the Deep South, and miners in 
the Rhondda, and prostitutes in Rome, and swagmen in Australia, 
among film stars and monks and scoutmasters and schoolgirls, 
gipsies and deep-sea divers and a whole lot more. High life or 
low life, fiction opens doors on what appears to be all experience, 
and it is only when something entirely new comes along that we 
sit up and realise how terribly homogeneous the bulk of our 
novel-reading is; how repetitive. To me, suddenly, came a surprise 
this week: I mean a surprise in content. It was in Santha Rama 
Rau’s Remember the House (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.), which seems— 
and maybe is—the first novel | remember reading which takes 
you right away from, right beyond, the confines of western 
thought. And so delicately that you barely notice, till afterwards, 
you have spent time in another world. The surface is perfectly 
familiar—a light, glittering, conversational style, dialogue that 
often recalls Mr. Waugh in his bright young days, action at just 
the right pace to keep you interested but not breathless, characters 
beautifully disposed and organised. The narrator is Baba, a girl 
of twenty educated in England, the place Bombay, the time 
Independence year, the social life rich and gay, the atmosphere 
at once extremely frivolous and extremely conscious of social 
duty: international, in the sense of being travelled, sophisticated, 
and willing to meet, if not quite make friends with, the rest of 
the world, Baba’s circle is yet highly conscious of the importance 
of its Indian traditions of life, behaviour and, again, social duty. 
An American couple, while shocking her sense of values with 
their unabashed pursuit of happiness, turn Baba’s thoughts farther 
‘west’ than those of her family and friends, making her dissatisfied 
with the idea of an arranged marriage and vaguely but rather 
hopelessly longing for romance, western style, as shown in novels 
and films. In the girl’s choice of her future and husband, the 
opposition of Indian and western ideas of the meaning and pur- 
pose of life is exemplified, Baba’s solution being in the end to 
reject the idea of romantic love as adolescent, and a society whose 
dreams of happiness are founded on it as, presumably, adolescent 
too; and her limitation lying, of course, in the fact that, because 
romantic love happens not to come her way, she discounts its 
importance, and even the fact of it, altogether. The worn old 
adjective ‘brilliant’ does really apply to this extraordinary evoca- 
tion of a way of life at once familiar and remote: and so deftly, 
so—in a brash, lighthearted way—femininely is this so that you 
are half lulled into thinking it just another novel about social 
habits: which it is, but so very much more. And, I almost forgot 
to say, highly entertaining, at the idlest level of appreciation, as 
well. 

This remarkable book shows up as threadbare in theme two 
literate, likeable and not dissimilar novels, each dealing with a 
small civilised group of people whose lives intersect across the years 
and each raising, about two-thirds of a longwinded way through, 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


| 
THE LIFE OF JESUS KEEP UP TO DATE 
WITH BOOKS 


The only practicable way is to join 
a good library and none is better 
than Harrods. 


EVERY CHILD’S PILGRIM’S Any one of the books reviewed or 


PROGRESS advertised in this paper is obtain- 
By DEREK McCULLOCH (Uncle Mac). With 5 plates in full able and the cost works out at 
colour and 15 line illustrations by Geoffrey Fletcher. 10s. 6d. net 
In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to millions of children about 2/ per week (5 = p= 
as ‘‘Uncle Mac’”’ of the B.B.C., has provided a new, simplified annum). 
version of John Bunyan’s famous story. It is a highly satisfactory 
book which will enable many children to read and enjoy the 
Bedford tinker’s great book, who would otherwise have missed 
it because of the forbidding length and difficulty of the 


original. 
AFTER A MANNER 
A Book of Parodies 
By G. H. VALLINS 8s. 6d. net 


This book, like its predecessor Sincere Flattery, consists in the 
main of parodies contributed to Punch during the past few 
years. Again, the shades of poets dead and gone comment on 
modern life and contemporary affairs. (Nov.) 

| Library, Third Floor 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 





His Journeyings and His Triumph 
By LESLIE F. CHURGH Illustrated. 12s. 6d.net 


| 

| 

| 
Jesus Christ is the origin of the Christian’s faith, the source of 
his new life, the goal and fulfilment of his being. Dr. Church 
has written under a deep sense of conviction—indeed of com- 
pulsion. He says: ‘This is the story of Jesus as I see Him. Some 
of the background I was able to verify in Palestine, but the 
Love of which it is the record can only be confirmed in one’s 
Own experience—the most precious thing in life.’ (Oct.) 





Write for the Library Prospectus 
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| PARLIAMENT, THE PARTIES AND THE PEOPLE By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. | The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy 






































REFLECTIONS ON APARTHEID AND PARTNERSHIP IN AFRICA . . 
By Arthur F. Loveday, O.B.E Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 
THe ROYAL COMMISSION ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE By J.C. Arnold | | 
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* TILL WE HAVE FACES _ TheAbyssof Truth 


Dr. Micklem is here concerned with the 
a myth re-told nature of truth in the field of religion. A 


C. S. Lewis has written a moving account of the approach to God and brilliantly reasoned book by the author of 
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power and conviction. —oBSERVER ‘An ingenious story.’—SUNDAY TIMES who coaxes you into clearing your own mind 
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the ugly little question, But why bother to put 
all this down? For the romantic entanglements 
of A, B, C and D—and that is really all the 
characters are, in novels of this weight. though 
pleasantly differentiated enough into recognis- 
able physical types—seem rather meagre and, 
again. repetitive, unless treated with unusual 
insight. intensity, or something of the sort: for 
the mere fact that A loves B who loves C who 
loves D. or however the initials are adjusted, 
is really something we have heard rather too 
often. Where these two books score is in their 
familiarity with a particular way of life, in 
one case Parisian-international, in the other 
London-international, in both cases between 
the wars. Mary Borden’s The Hungry Leopard 
(Heinemann, 15s.) tells of a mysterious love- 
story, discovered in some stolen love letters, 
between the American wife of a handsome 
Foreign Office Englishman and a Buchan-style 
Cemtral European writer. Heartfelt, but over- 
long, the best thing about it is the account of 
life in a fabulous princely household some- 
where in the snowbound depths of the winter 
continent, and an English schoolboy wander- 
ing lost among the scores of exotic great-aunts 
and cousins. F. Tennyson Jesse’s The Dragon 
in the Heart (Constable, 12s. 6d.) is a pleasant 
tale in which Paris is the heroine as much as 
the American dea ex machina who knits the 
fortunes of two Frenchmen and a girl together 
through the historical vicissitudes of the last 
few decades: rather too intrusive local colour, 
but agreeable light reading for a wet afternoon. 

Not recommended for a wet afternoon, 
being stormy and dank in style and in content, 
is an extraordinary first novel of American 
family life, N. Martin Kramer’s The Hearth 
and the Strangeness (W. H. Allen, 16s.). Wild, 
repetitive, but impressive writing; turgid 
relationships; a fair deal of madness and Cold 
Comfort thrown in with a disconcerting deal 
of promise. 

John Boland’s No Refuge (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) is that rather pathetic thing, the care- 
fully worked-out ‘idea’ novel that appears a 
waste of the author’s ingenuity: the allegory 
that falls flat. A bank manager and a pilot, 
robbing enough to set them up for life, crash 
in a country cut off for centuries from the rest 
of the world: elaborate symbolism, flat writ- 
ing, a little high-pitched excitement, adding up 
to not very much. 

And different again from them all is 
Mercedes Ballesteros’s Nothing is Impossible 
(Harvill Press, 7s. 6d.), a short and in both 
senses magical tale from Spain about a school- 
boy with a boundless belief in the miraculous, 
to whom, as so often happens in these cases, 
miracles tend to happen. The two fat boys he 
puts, against loud opposition, into a football 
team score the winning goals; he comes top 
of the class with the personal help of St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque; he finds a new- 
born baby whom he christens with the name 
of one of his familiars, a sylph; and finally he 
gets his freedom from school and, like the 
small St. Teresa, sets off with another child 
to convert the heathen. Spanish ina strangely 
nineteenth-century manner, its sentiment, its 
conciseness, its farfetched yet precise fantasy, 
are all most beautifully conveyed in Frances 
Patridge’s translation. ISABEL QUIGLY 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 906 

ACROSS.—1 Muscat. 4 Clear off. 9 Noised, 10 
Marathon. 12 Mulberry. 13 Citron. 15 Nail, 16 Accomplice. 
19 Free for all. 20 Apes. 23 Double, 25 Triphone, 27 
Lancegay. 28 Hipped, 29 Rarities. 30 Gerund. 

DOWN.—1 Manxman. 2 Still life. 3 Abeles, 5 Lead. 
6 Aganippe. 7 Ophir. 8 Finance. 11 Tracery. 14 Howlers. 
17 Impromptu. 18 Affluent. 19 Fiddler. 21 Siedded, 22 
Ophite. 24 Ulnar, 26 Sage. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


LocaL controversies vary in intensity as well 
as in their area, and we are in the midst of one 
now that embraces not the adjoining parish, 
but a more distant city. The work of dam 
builders to regulate the water from the hills 
is something to be wondered at. The townsman 
uses that water with little thought of waste 
and this, I suppose, is natural since it is, after 
all, the rain from heaven, whether it falls on 
one’s garden or pours out of a thirty-mile-long 
pipe. Experts, however, claim to calculate with 
accuracy the flow of rivers, and know how 
much water passes under the bridge. It is 
proposed to take something like 20,000,000 
gallons from our watershed, and this also takes 
our breath, for competent estimators say that 
our river carries a daily average of 22,900,000 
gallons. Those who seek to balance amenity 
with utility want far-away places to get their 
water from other sources, and remark that 
the plan will reduce a truly beautiful river to a 
stinking ditch. Cause, as well as anticipated 
effect, incenses those who live round about the 
river. It is a most sorry business, and an affair 
not calculated to improve feelings between 
town and country. 
CONKERS 

There are, I imagine, few men who cannot 
recall having played conkers. I regularly 
caught the fever when the season came 
round in my boyhood, and had all sorts of 
ideas on how to harden up a chestnut (I also 
had hopeful ways of making a schoolmaster’s 
strap or cane painless!). Making a truly for- 
midable conker was something to which we all 
devoted much thought, and research was only 
limited because the fruit of the tree gave out. 
Many a chestnut I gathered was baked in the 
oven, steeped in vinegar, shrunk on the hob, 
in the hope that it might become a ‘tenner’ or 
even a ‘fiver.” There were, of course, those who 
built up the history of the shrivelled chestnuts 
they dangled for the test without thought of 
Washington’s shining honesty, but a hard nut, 
from tree or human race, invariably meets a 
harder one, and the triumph of either is short- 
lived. My son came to me today with some 
chestnuts he hoped to toughen. ‘I wish,” he 
said, ‘we had a carved oak chair with knobs 
on it, like Billy So-and-so. He has sawn one off 
and made a wonderful conker from it. He 
breaks everyone else’s at the first whack!” I 
wonder about the modern boy. In my day we 
took nothing for granted. Conkers were care- 
fully examined before battle was joined and 
woe betide the wielder of a spurious chestnut! 
Wasp WISDOM 

Before the season for wasps is quite over, 
and while what I hope is the final assault of 
the pests continues, I must hasten to thank 
more than a dozen people who have written 
me about the treatment of wasp nests. It is 
impossible for me to list proprietory articles, 
but I am assured that there are a number of 
effective remedies which do not require a note 
from a magistrate and the signing of the poison 
book. Speaking of a DDT treatment, one 
reader remarks, ‘It is, however, a mistake to 
use it at night. Rain or dew will spoil it by 
next morning and the powder will probably 
be useless. It should be used by day when the 
wasps are flying. They will then take it down 
into the nest when the powder is fresh and 
most effective. This appears very sound 
advice. 
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POTATO HARVEST 

Clamping potatoes is, generally speaking, 
less satisfactory than storage indoors. Ripeness 
is decided by the state of the haulm and the 
firm setting of the skin of the potato. The 
crop should be left in the ground for about 
four weeks if it is finally to be stored, then 
rubbed clean, dried in the sun and stored in a 
dark, frost-proof shed, where it can be 
examined from time to time. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 70, G. H. GOETHART 


BLACK (12 men) Wuite to play and 














= mate in two moves: 
m 2 solution next week. 
Z Solution to last 
3) 8 week’s problem by 
aM er” ol a Garaza: B-BS 
A wl k % | threat BxR. 1. 
YY so 78 2) KO 5; 2 Q-B4. 
wo li . . Kt-Kt 5; 2 
Pa — {a1 QBS. 1... Kt 
Bs la, »4 any other; 2Q x P. 
ye Y a a ._ R-K B 5; 2 
_ 35 ee eee 
WHITE (10 men) R-Q B5;2Q-K 5. 


1...R else on rank; 2 B-K 6. 1... Ron file: 
2 Q-Q 4. Good and varied piay; a pity the key 
is quite so violent. 


It is a great temptation, and a dangerous 
weakness, to try to make more of an advantage 
than the position justifies. The following game 
from the British Championship illustrates this. 


White Black 
C. H, O’D. ALEXANDER G. ABRAHAMS 
Opening, Ruy Lopez. 

1P-K4 P-K 4 21 R x Rch BxR 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt 22 Q-K 3 BxB 

3 B-Kt 5 P-Q R3 23QxB 9-9! 
4B-R4 Kt-B3 24 K-R 2 t-R4 

5 Q-K 2 (a) B-K 2 25 Kt-B3 Q-B3 

6 P-B3 P-Q Kt 4 26 Q-Kt 5 Q-Ki2 

7 B-Kt 3 P-Q3 27 P-K$ PxP 
80-0 Kt-QR4 28 Q x K P(A) Q-B1 

9 B-B2 P-B 29 Kt-Kt$(ij) Bx P(j) 
10 P-Q4 Q-B2 30Kt x B R-K 1 

11 P-K R3(6) O 31 Q-Kt$ Se brs 
12 P-Q5$ B-Q 2 32 K-Kt | R-K 4 (k) 
13 Q Kt-Q2 Kt-R4(c) 33R x P Q x Pil) 
14 Kt-Ki 3 Kt x Kt(d) 34 R-R8ch K-Kt 2 
1S P x Kt P-Kt3 35 R-R 7 ch K-Kt 1 
16 B-R 6 Kt-Kt 2 36 Q-R6(m) R-K Bch 
17 Kt-Q2 P-B4 37 K-B2 R-K 7 ch 
18 P-K B4 KP x P(e) 33K xR Q x Pch 
19RxP(f) Kt-R4 39 K-K 1 Q-Kt 6ch 
20R xP Kt-Kt6(g) 40 K-Q2 Ri (a) 


esigns 

(a) Not quite so strong as 5 O—O, this has the merit of 
being less thoroughly explored. 

(6) This and the next move embody a wrong idea: 
White ? Pe. instead R-Q 1, followed by P x K P 
and Q Ki-Q 2-B 1-K 3. 

(c) Tempting but premature; he should continue to 
build up the position, e.g., by P-B 5 and Kt-Kt 2-B 4. 

(d) Again overrating his position; he hopes for a king's 
side attack and therefore does not want the queen drawn 
away to Q R 4, but he underestimates the value of Q R 


file to White. 
BP x P; 19 P x P gives White a clear 


(e) 18... 
positional advantage. 

(/) Best and strong. If in reply 19... P-Kt 4 (with 
idea of P-K B 5), then 20 B x Kt. K x B; 21 P x P!, 
P x R; 22Q x Bch, R-B 2; 23 Q-Kt 5 ch, K-R 1; 
24 Q x P, with much the better game. Black's best answer 
is 19...P x P;20R x Rech, B x R; 21 Kt x P, bur 
White still stands well. 

(g) Black must lose a pawn or get into a variation 
similar to that in last note. As played, he gets some 
counter-attack. 

(h) Not 28 Kt x P? because of 28... B-B 4!; and 
White is in trouble. 

(i) Only satisfactory move against threat of R-K-K 7 
—but a very good one. 

(/) Inadequate but troublesome—and otherwise he has 
nothing, ¢.g., 29 . . . Q-B 7?; 30 ‘os JTor29...R-K 1; 
30 Kt-K 6. Q-B 7; 31 B-Q 3 Q x P; 32R x P with 
winning attack. 

(k) If 32... R-K 7; 33 B-Q 3, R x P; 34 R-K 1—so 
first Black tries to dislodge White queen. 

(1) 33 ...R xk Q or Q x R leave White a piece up 
with no worries. 

(m) From now on all Black’s moves must be checks, as 
he cannot defend himself. 

(nm) 40... Q-Kt 7 ch; 41 K-B 1, Q-B 8 ch; 42 B-Q 1, 
and all is over. 
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Literary Essays 
BY Davip DAICHES 


‘The range, intelligence and humanity of this book prove once and 
for all that its author is among our major unexpended reserves as 


| acritic and scholar.”—The Spectator. 16s. 


Music Hath Charms 
BY NORMAN HyDE 


‘Music in the Open Air, Music in the Park, Music in the Street, 
Music in the Church, Music in the Home, and Music in the Theatre 
—these are the chapters in an unusual volume laced with a delightful 
sense of humour and refreshingly free of over-serious pomposity. 
. .- Mr. Hyde’s researches have proved fascinating and I hope that 
he has left something up his sleeve for a further book.’”’—Music in 
Education. 12s. 6d. 


Colourful Scotland 


by W. S. THOMSON 


The fifty-three magnificent colour photographs chosen for this book 
present every type of Scottish scenery and range throughout the four 
seasons, There are representative views from every part of Scotland, 
and the quality of the illustrations will enhance Mr. Thomson’s 
reputation as Scotland’s leading colour photographer. 15s. 


Genetics in the Atomic Age 
BY CHARLOTTE AUERBACH 


“Dr. Auerbach’s book is not only—as would be expected— 
scientifically sound and accurate; it is also exceptionally concise 
and lucid, an outstanding example of popular writing on a subject 
on which we al! ought to be informed.”—New Statesman. 8s. 6d. 
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Meeon Squadnen 


JERRARD TICKELL 


At last released by R.A.F. Security, the heroic record of the 
secret squadron which maintained contact with Occupied 
Europe, by the author of “‘Odette’’ and nine with 


Europe, nw 
Incident 


Henry TuRNER 


The moving and exciting story of the British Air Attaché who 
returned to Warsaw to rescue a lady, and was made the central 
figure in a notorious Iron Curtain spy trial, told by himself. 


Tost Flight a 


Winc-ComMMANDER “Sanpy” POWELL 


‘Describes in great detail the processes involved in all aspects 
of test piloting. He has also a great deal to say about many 
well-known pilots, alive and dead.””—Aeronautics. 

Illustrated. 15s. 


Mr Neornis and I 


GERALD HAMILTON 


The exuberantly bizarre confessions of the alleged “Mr. 
Norris’’ (who Changed Trains), with a prologue by Christopher 
Isherwood, an epilogue by Maurice Richardson and a drawing 
by Ronald Searle. Illustrated. 15s. 
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tTFTFOR BOOKS #4 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
BOOKS REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THE 
SPECTATOR AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Departments for Gramophone Records, Music, 
Stationery, Handicraft Materials, Lending 
Library, Children’s Books 


JOIN THE QUALITY BOOK CLUB! 


You buy outstanding Books (published at 10/6, 12/6, 
15/-) for ONLY 4/-. 
Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARINC CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
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The Sine ¢ 
the Catholic Church 


i * This little girl is receiving her first Holy 
Communion. She believes that Christ is 
@ coming to her ina special way. This firm 
belief she shares with hundreds of milliofs 
of Catholics throughout the world. 


Holy Communion is the Church’s greatest 
treasure—it is Christ Himself. If you would 
: Ye like to know about it, or other points of Catholic 
A % teaching, the Catholic Enquiry Centre will gladly 
send you a free course of leaflets. Tens of thousands have already replied to 
these advertisements. Daily they tell us of their gratitude. 
We cannot give you the Faith but we can give you facts about the Faith and 
remove misunderstanding. You may never intend to become a Catholic. 
But we can still help you. Send today for Free explanatory brochure. 





and in CONFIDENCE. Please send me your brochure in picin sealed envelope. 
I give you my name and address in confidence. | accept your guarantee thet no 
representative of yours will call on me. 
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' MR./MRS./MISS 
| ADDRESS 
I 
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Ss. 18/z 
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COMPANY MEETING 





JOHN BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 
TRADING RESULTS AGAIN SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


FINANCE FOR PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


LORD ABERCONWAY ON PROPOSED NEW CASH 
AND SCRIP ISSUES 


THE ninety-second Annual General Meeting 
of John Brown and rye. Limited was 
held on September 28 at The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, London, Swi 

The Right Hon. Lord Aberconway, the 
chairman, presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1956: 

The trading results for the year again show 
an improvement. The balance on consolidated 
trading account at £3,629,451 is higher by 
£1,117,288 than that of the previous year. 
After adding income from investments, much 
the same as last year, and after deducting 
£674,245 for depreciation, an increase of 
nearly £150,000, and £1,749,805 for taxation, 
an increase of some £450,000, the net consoli- 
dated profit is £1,318,147, an increase of 
£391,917. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
for the year of 11d., free of tax, on each unit 
of Ordinary stock, making a total for the 
year of Is. 2d., the same as last year. The 
amount carried forward in the Company’s 
profit and loss account is increased by 
£126,452. The balance of the year’s profit left 
with subsidiary companies is £667,125, and 
this is reflected in the increased strength of the 
consolidated balance sheet. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FINANCE 


Despite the twofold policy year by year 
of permitting subsidiaries to plough back 
profits and of the company making further 
investments as appropriate in subsidiary com- 
panies, many of the subsidiaries are, and others 
soon will be, short of liquid resources in rela- 
tion to their current and estimated future re- 
quirements. The company itself, with no more 
compensation money to come from national- 
isation, has, by making its resources available 
to subsidiaries by loan or by investment, 
deployed its funds to the point at which it, too, 
needs further cash to support and finance the 
businesses of its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies. 

The effect of inflation has been and still is 
to require even greater working capital to 
finance a given volume of business, while the 
renewal of fixed assets, at greatly enhanced 
prices as compared with original cost, has 
absorbed, and continues to absorb, still further 
finance. Developments in the enterprises to 
which the company and its subsidiary and 
associated companies are committed have been 
to safeguard their businesses and to satisfy 
the demands of their customers, both at home 
and especially overseas. All the fields of 
activity in which the company is concerned 
require that the available manufacturing 
equipment should be of the latest design and 
of the highest practicable accuracy and 
economy. Only in this way can these businesses 
remain competitive. 

Accordingly, permission having been re- 
ceived from the Capital Issues Committee of 
the Treasury, your directors are proposing 
to raise fresh capital by inviting Ordinary 
stockholders to subscribe for Ordinary shares 
at an appropriate price in the proportion of 


one new share for every five units of stock 
held. The shares will then be converted into 
stock. Thereafter your directors propose, with 
stockholders’ approval, to capitalise from the 
reserves of the company sufficient funds to 
issue, as fully paid up, one unit of stock fos 
every six units held after the cash subscription. 
This capitalisation of reserves irrevocably 
committed in the company’s business will 
bring its issued capita’ rather more into line 
with the resources employed in the business. 

A total dividend for the year of 1s. a unit 
on the Ordinary stock increased by the 
capitalisation of reserves would require 
precisely the same amount as a dividend of 
Is. 2d. on the Ordinary stock after the cash 
subscription but before the capitalisation of 
reserves, It is accordingly the intention of the 
directors, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, to pay in respect of the cur- 
rent year to 31st March, 1957, a total dividend 
of Is. a unit free of tax on the Ordinary stock 
increased by the proposed twofold operation. 
But in order to make the interim dividend a 
more appropriate proportion of the whole, 
your directors intend, again in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, to pay as an interim 
dividend 4d. a unit free of tax. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Activity in the shipyard and engine works 
of John Brown & Co. (Clydebank) Ltd. has 
continued at a high level. Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Margaret honoured us with a 
visit on 14th December, 1955, to name and 
launch s.s. “Carinthia,” the high-class pas- 
senger and cargo vessel built for The Cunard 
Steam-ship Company’s Canadian service. This 
vessel was delivered in mid-June of this year 
and has joined ss. “Saxonia” and ss. 
“Ivernia,” completed in 1954 and 1955 
respectively. A fourth and similar vessel, s.s. 
“Sylvania,” is at present building and is 
due for delivery in May, 1957. I am glad to 
report that the volume of contracts arranged 
during the year considerably exceeded de- 
liveries, and work is therefore assured for some 
time ahead. The demand for large tankers 
continues unabated and, to enable Clydebank 
to increase its output of ships of the size 
most suited to it, the three building berths in 
the West yard will be converted to two large 
ones. This can be done without interfering 
in any way with production. Additional pre- 
fabrication facilities will also be provided. In 
the engine works the major schemes of 
modernisation and re-equipment of plant are 
nearing completion. 


LAND BOILERS 


John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. has steamed 
its first four boilers for the Central Electricity 
Authority, two during the year under review 
and two subsequently. Including these four, 
the company has orders on its books for 
boilers, mostly for the electricity generating 
authorities in this country, to the value of 
some £20,000,000. The works at Whitecrook, 
Clydebank, are being extended to ensure that 
capacity exists to fulfil orders in this country 
by their due dates. 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


Wickman Ltd. has during the year extended 
its range of multi-spindle automatic lathes, 
Despite an increase in the number of machines 
produced, its backlog of orders at the close 
of the year exceeded that at the beginning. 

The extension to the company’s works at 
Banner Lane, Coventry, is nearly completed, 
and equipment is being installed. The factored 
machine too! division of Wickman continues 
to give good service alike to customer and 
principal. Most gratifying interest was shown 
in Wickman’s various stands at the recent 
Machine Tool Exhibition at Olympia. Wick- 
man Ltd. has purchased the whole of the share 
capital of Arthur Scrivener Ltd., manufac- 
turers of grinding machines. 

Webster & Bennett Ltd., despite the long 
deliveries which its extensive order book 
forces it to quote, continues to receive orders 
at least as fast as it makes deliveries. During 
the year it has extended its works and has 
installed much new equipment. 


OTHER U.K. SUBSIDIARIES 


Firth Brown Tools Ltd. delivered a greater 
quantity of engineers’ cutting tools than ever 
before. It maintained good service to its 
customers both at home and abroad, though 
export conditions were increasingly competi- 
tive. Customers for engineers’ tools require 
prompt deliveries, which necessitates the 
holding of considerable quantities of finished 
tools in stores throughout the country. The 
financing of these stocks, and of the work 
in progress needed to support them has 
absorbed much working capital. 

Cravens Ltd. has again achieved a new 
record, both in volume and in value, of out- 
put of rolling stock during the year, and has 
delivered to the British Transport Commission 
its first diesel railcar for that customer. Further 
orders have been received from the British 
Transport Commission in connection with its 
modernisation programme; and, despite in- 
creasing Continental competition, orders for 
export have also been obtained. 

Markham & Company Ltd. of Chester- 
field has maintained the output of its varied 
range of engineering products. In particular 
it has continued to supply and install new 
equipment for the National Coal Board and 
has delivered several new large winding 
engines, all of which have been commissioned 
to programme. The company continues to 
effect major adaptations to the National Coal 
Board's coal-handling plant. All this assists 
the country’s potential coal production. Mark- 
ham quoted Boving & Co. Ltd. for the water 
turbines for the Kariba hydro-electric scheme 
in Rhodesia and it is gratifying that the con- 
tract for the turbines has been awarded to 
Boving’s and that Markham will accordingly 
make them. 

S. N. Bridges & Cu. Ltd. achieved a splen- 
did increase in its output of portable electric 
tools, the popularity of which is reflected in 
steadily increasing demand. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES AND 
ASSOCIATED ENTERPRISES 


In Canada, Firth Brown Steels Ltd. has 
continued during the year its services to 
Canadian industry in the supply of stainless 
steels, heavy steel forgings and hardened steel 
rolls. A. C. Wickman Ltd. has had a successful 
year and finds Canadian demand brisk 

The statement then concludes by seviewing 
the activities of the enterprises at home and 
overseas in which the company has not more 
than a 50% interest. These enterprises 
include Westland Aircraft Ltd., Normalair 
Ltd., Costain-John Brown Ltd., F. Issels & 
Son Ltd., at Bulawayo in Rhodesia, and 
Rhodesian Alloys (Pvt) Ltd. at Gwelo. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and the proposed increase of capital and the 
subsequent scrip issue were approved at an 
er General Meeting which fol- 
owe 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


RECORD SALES 





THe S6th annual general meeting of The 
General Electric Company, Limited, was held 
on September 27 in London. 

Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: The sales of the 
company have again exceeded all past records. 
Our total sales have increased by 13 per cent., 
although sales in consumer goods have 
declined. In spite of the increased turnover and 
increased efficiency, the rise in cost could not 
be fully recovered. Our trading profit has 
substantially remained the same at £9,752,774 
compared with £9,889.324 for 1955 and 
£8,264,047 for 1954. Our consolidated net 
profit for the year stands at £2,759,000 com- 
pared with £3,452,000 in 1955 and £2,364,000 
in 1954. We have to achieve a greater volume 
of turnover to maintain the same profit as 
previously, a factor which is common to all 
manufacturing concerns in our industry and 
elsewhere. 

It is fully understood that the fight against 
inflation necessitated the tightening-up of 
credit conditions for certain consumer articles 
—especially for luxury goods. It must, how- 
ever, be realised that many domestic electrical 
appliances, in fact, represent labour-saving 
devices which are indispensable to national 
efficiency. Adequate turnover for such appli- 
ances in the home market is the basis for 
export business. It is clear that the normal 
development of this market can only be kept 
back for a limited period. There have lately 
been signs of some improvement. 

Your directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 94 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, making 14 per cent. in all—the same 
as last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


PURNELL & SONS LIMITED 


(Printers and bookbinders) 


INCREASED TURNOVER OFFSETS 
RISING COSTS 


THe 22nd Ordinary General Meeting of 
Purnell and Sons Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 28 in London. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. W. 
HARVEY: 

I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
Accounts of the Company for the year 1955 

The Profit of the Group for the year, before 
providing for Taxation, is £627,357 as com- 
pared with £603,962 in 1954, an increase of 
£23,395. From this Profit has to be deducted 
Taxation £342,788 and added Interest of 
Minority shareholders in a Subsidiary Com- 
pany’s Loss of £2,216, leaving a balance of 
Profit for the year applicable to the Share- 
holders of Purnell & Sons Limited of £286,785, 
as compared with £301,572 in the previous 
year. 

‘To this year’s Profit has to be added the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year of £653,909 making a balance available 
for allocation of £940,694. From this amount 
your Directors have provided £100,000 as a 
Reserve. for Contingencies, which together 
with Dividends to Shareholders amounting to 
£125,263 leaves a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £715,431, which compares with 
£652,119 brought forward from 1954. 

It will be seen that the Group Profit of the 
preceding year has been maintained for the 
year under review and additicnal costs in- 
curred during that year have been offset by 


XUM 


increased turnover. You will observe from 
the Balance Sheet that the Fixed Assets have 
increased by £151,756, which is represented 
by additional Factory space, Houses for 
Employees and New Plant. 

During the year under review your Directors 
have acquired a substantial interest in the 
British Coated Board and Paper Mills Ltd., 
which Company produces a range of papers 
that your Company is now using and having 
regard to the importance of maintaining 
adequate supplies of its raw materials your 
Directors are of the opinion that this invest- 
ment will be of much value to your Company 
in the future. 


GROUP FULLY EMPLOYED 


_The early part of this year has seen a major 
dispute in the printing industry, largely turn- 
ing upon the question of wages differentials 
bectween the many unions involved, and the 
result of the protracted negotiations between 
the printing employers and the unions have 
culminated in new agreements involving a sub- 
stantial increase in costs. Even now these 
claims have not entirely culminated and the 
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new wage rates are subject to a sliding scale 
related to the cost of living index. 

Whilst, therefore, 1 am able to report that 
our Group this wear has been fully employed 
and I anticipate the Company’s results in 1956 
will be satisfactory the position must be re- 
garded against this background of greatly 
increased costs. It is neither possible nor desir- 
able, nor in my view in the long run in the 
interests of your we that these sub- 
stantial increases in wages should immediately 
be reflected in increased prices beyond the 
point that is absolutely necessary, and the 
ratio of expected profit must for the time 
being be affected accordingly. 

It has consistently been the policy of this 
Company to absorb its additional costs by 
increased turnover and we are making every 
effort to continue this policy in the Company’s 
many printing and publishing activities. 

Once again, I wish to pay tribute to my col- 
leagues on the Board, all of whom give their 
full time to the Company and to express my 
thanks to the Staff and workpeople for their 
services during the year under review. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


WORLD BANK AND ITS CHILD 


By NICHOLAS 


WHEN the Bretton Woods conference 
conceived the World Bank no great 
expectations were entertained of it because 
bankers had to run it and bankers were 
then low in the estimation of the great 
economists and bureaucrats. At best it was 
thought of as a sort of Universal Financial 
Aunt whose services would not be fully 
employed. But the bankers made a fine job 
of it and the economists and bureaucrats 
who ran the International Monetary Fund 
made nothing of it. In its ten years of active 
life the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development—to give the World 
Bank its full title—has loaned $2,720 million 
in forty-two different countries. And it has 
never yet had a default. Last year alone it 
made twenty-six loans in twenty territories 
of which 70 per cent. were for the develop- 
ment of electric power and transportation 
and the balance for industry and agricul- 
ture. The largest was the $80 million for 
the first stage of the Kariba Gorge hydro- 
electric scheme in Rhodesia. The other 
power loans last year went to Algeria, 
Lebanon, Finland, Norway, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and Uruguay. The industrial 
loans went to India, Japan and Pakistan. 
The $75 million lent to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company of India was the largest 
loan ever made to an Asian country. The 
Bank, with its teams of helpful administra- 
tors, is happily exploding the Communist 
myth that the foreign investor is merely a 
modern version of the old colonialism. As 
Mr. Eugene Black, the energetic and able 
President of the Bank, points out in his 
annual report, the danger today is not that 
the foreign investor will ask too much of a 
developing country but that the developing 
country will do too little to attract him 
and will deprive itself through political 
prejudice of the foreign capital and ‘know- 
how’ which are available. The Bank was 
originally conceived as a purely financial 
institution but it has cleverly evolved into 
a world development agency which is not 
only bringing capital into the undeveloped 
countries but sound economic policies 
and industrial management skills, which, as 


DAVENPORT 


Mr. Black says, have to be seen in action 
to be learned. 
” >» » 

Our Universal Financial Aunt has now 
produced a_ child — the International 
Finance Corporation with an initial $78 
million capital subscribed by thirty-two 
countries. Whereas the World Bank loans 
are limited to public works, government- 
owned or guaranteed, the IFC is designed 
to invest in productive private enterprise 
in its member countries in cases where 
sufficient private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. It intends to concen- 
trate in its early years on industrial enter- 
prises in the undeveloped countries. Its 
President is Mr. Robert Garner, a well- 
known banker who was second to Mr. 
Black at the World Bank. In his address at 
the inaugural meeting Mr. Garner stressed 
the fact that investment in private enter- 
prise in foreign countries could develop 
freely only where there was confidence in 
the standards of business conduct not only 
of private traders but of governments. 
Confidence. he said, was a plant slow to 
grow but easy to kill, and arbitrary action 
in any country, upsetting, say, the validity 
of contracts, affected confidence every- 
where. (Colonel Nasser as head of one of 
the subscribing member countries must be 
aware of that.) I do not envy Mr. Garner 
his task and I doubt whether he will suc- 
ceed in getting local partners to live up to 
his ideal of enlightened and competitive 
private enterprise. He intends to make 
investments not on easy terms but on terms 
approximating those of the market place. 
His loans will be in the form of convertible 
debentures or bonds with rights to purchase 
equity stock or participate in profits which 
the corporation will not exercise but sell to 
private investors. All this will sound very 
‘foreign’ to many foreign countries where 
the profit motive has not hitherto worked 
for the benefit of the underprivileged. 
Nevertheless, faith moves mountains and 
Mr. Garner clearly believes in private 
enterprise as sincerely as Mr. Khrushchev 
believes in Communism. 


(Custos is on holiday.) 
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The Sage Age 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 344 
Report by Blossom 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for contributions to a highly improl able 
anthology, Now We Are Sixty-Six, on the lines of A A. Milne’s Now We Are Six 


YounG Christopher reflects a child—wish- 
ful without envy, critical without spite, 
retrospective in thought but having no 
bitterness. Above all things, he is devoid of 
the sickly sentimentality attached to so 
many of the beastly infants of fiction. 
These, then, were to be the qualities against 
which I hoped to measure the entries for 
this competition. 

Declining years, either real or imaginary, 
seem to have developed an underlying 
cynicism in many of your verses and, I 
suppose, this is not unnatural in this 
present-day world. One or two entries com- 
pletely dispelled my nostalgia but they 
defeated themselves; those of you that 
chose to rhyme ‘Sixty-Six’ with ‘Styx’ were 
among the first to fall by the way. I looked 
in vain for the other extreme—the philo- 
sophic parody that might have opened 
‘There’s chorus girls at Victoria Palace.’ No 
luck! Surprisingly few of the entries were 
eliminated—not more than five exceeded 
the stipulated line limit and a couple that 
were way above my understanding. And, 
my friends, the spelling. .. . 


Here are the highlights of the close 
runners-up: 
‘I’m as brisk as a bee,’ said Miss Dorothy Duff, 
‘As brisk as a bee,’ she repeated. 
‘It’s only uphill that I pant and I puff, 
And get so deplorably heated.’ 
(IRENE POULTON.) 


Grandpa stands at the foot of the stair, 
Stooping of shoulder and silver of hair; 
Clump! Clump! with rheumaticky tread, 
Grandpapa wearily climbs up to bed. 

(P. M.) 


He guards me when I’m sleeping with his nose 
between his paws, 

He follows me from shop to shop with a paper 
in his jaws, 


He never lets me bath him, and he’s got a 
doggy smell, 
But so have I, eh, Stinker? and we're keeping 
pretty well. (J. A. LINDON.) 
I hope that the competitor concerned 
will not mind my making a special award 
of a couple of exclamation marks for the 
entry that starts: 
One—two—three—hop 
Down to the gin shop. 
Three really outstanding entries from 
Gloria Prince, Christopher Place and R. 
Kennard Davis respectively, earn two 
guineas apiece. 


PRIZES 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 


There’s none but the pair of us now, says Prue, 
The kids are all gone, says she; 

Like newly-weds over again, she sighs, 

How I wish it were then, says she. 

I wish it were too, says I to Prue, 

Well, it can’t be helped, says she. 


There’s only us two, says I to Prue, 
There’s none but we, says she. 

And what'll we do when one of us dies? 
Why, if one of us does, says she, 

I think I'll marry again, says Prue, 

Yes, that’s what I'll do, says she. 


(CHRISTOPHER PLACE) 


City clerk, nice chap, fellow I was talking to, 

Presentation clock he got, labelled with his 
name. 

Know how long he stuck it for? Fortnight. 

That’s right. Couldn’t stand the emptiness, 
back he came. 

Now he’s up there every day, just like he used 
to— 

City pals is pals, like, there ain’t no ‘sham— 

Bert in the barber shop, lunch-time editions, 

Nice pint of old and mild and May at the 
Lamb. 

City’s sort of cozy, like, home is just a bed. 

City’s where you'll find me, this chap said. 
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(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
At sixty-six I cannot do 
The things I did at twenty-two; 
But I’ve a secret friend inside me 
Who still does all the things denied me. 
He runs, he rows, he bats, he sings, 
He says the most outrageous things! 
He loves to dance, so light and lissom, 
And when the girls look sweet, to kiss ’em, 
And while he cuts his awful capers, 
I smoke my pipe and read my papers, 
And think how splendid it would be 
If he were I, and I were he. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 347 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


The Motor Show opens on October 17. 
Competitors are invited to submit adver- 
tisements for insertion in either the popular 
or the technical press for a model (or 
models, but not more than three) put on the 
market by one of the following firms : The 
Shakespeare Motor Company, The House 
of Westminster, The Home Service Ltd. 
Limit : 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 347,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by October 16. Results on October 26. 





For Overseas Readers 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 1 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


The Chairman of the American Rocket 
Society has produced a ‘Constitution of 
Space Travel’ (‘The earth ship should be 
invited to land by any living beings there 
may be on other planets. No force must be 
used... .’). A prize of six guineas is 
offered for an extract from a reciprocal 
Constitution of Earth Travel, by a Martian. 
Limit : 150 words. 

This is the first of a series of occasional 
competitions for readers living outside the 
British Isles. The weekly competition con- 
tinues to be open to all readers. 

Entries, addressed ‘Overseas Competition 
No. 1,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by 
December 18. Results on January 4. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 908 


ACROSS 
1 She burned and loved and sung (6). 1 
4 Advertising chaps should be expert in 2 
interplanetary travel (8). 3 Not quite how Keats addressed the 
9 Hesitant yes, after all (6). fellow (6). , 
10 Downy little beds they should be (8), . Nope Se nemn Siaien how! 


12 Chuck us a sweet! (8) 


15 The seal is enraged (4). 
16 Sing, varlet! (anag.) (10) 1 


(Shakespeare) (10). “4 se (1). ee m 
’ : © a comfortable patient might resem- 
20 Flower that S$ prone to mm (4). ble a poetic organist (3, 2, 4). 
23 Nobody in? Stupendous! (3-3) 18 How the committee’s discussions are 
25 Terms, see, are like this in USA (8). reported (8). 
27 The mother of euphemism? (8) 19 Holst’s music of the spheres? (7) 
: : 21 Clothes that take a long time to reach 
pe ooo wine energy | the dustman (7). 
am (8). ae Ee way SS wee oe 22 Three-headed Titan of darkness (6). 
30 ‘That unhoped that men call age’ 24 Here one may get buttonholed (5). 
(Brooke) (6). 26 Lois gets squeezed (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on October 16 and addressed: Crossword No. 908, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


He had no deep sense of justice (7). 
Front line defences in the RAMC? (9; 


6 One form of potted biography (8). 
13 It’s Susan helping with the packing (6). 7 Domains of browned-off birds (5). 
8 Stimulating invitation to sit (4-3). 
1 Speculation in 10? (7) 
19 ‘Methought she purg’d the air of ——’ 14 Get support for a gamble about rabbit- 





DOWN 














Aberdalgie, 
Herts. 


Solution on October 19 Solution to No. 906 on page 474 
The winners of Crossword 906 are: Mrs, MARSHALL, Manse of 


Perth, and Mr, 4. B, Pearce, 2 Granville Road, Barnet, 
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CALLIGRAPHY, Lettering and lUlumi-|HERBS FOR SAVOUR, To add zest and an} EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT nating, Exhibitions by the Society of Scribes | individual touch to your soups, salads, | University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. .|and Iiluminators at the Crafts Centre of | Sauces and other dishes. Send 2d stamp for largest correspondence school. Personal 
ONT DIRECTOR RXARSENA tees | Gites Britain, 16-17 Hay Hill, W.1. 10-5, |leaflet with useful suggestions. —GRAYSON'S tuition. easiiy followed Successful record, 
IN ENGLISH. This pensionable post in the | Sat. 10-12.30, throughout October Admis- | Dept. S.P., 120 Moorgate, EC.2 Also courses tor professional qualifications, 
Commission (London) will become vacant) Sion free. trade and technical subiects. Write for de- 
io January, 1957, Selection by interview in|GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland road, | RINSEY ae ee tails —International Correspondence Schools 
October. Candidates must have a good E.2. Autumn Lectures, 1956. PRESENT-DAY | Write or call for our Free Price List and bite: ,D&P% Ch-12. ee Sie 
Honours degree, preferably in English. Good| FOREIGN FURNITURE AND IT’S SET-! 1; ami i — Fi W C2. : , 

. “ - : nh | Literature on Family Planning. Fierta2.| POSTAL TUITION { Gen Cert. of 
eaching experience in University, schools, or| TING. Tuesdays at 7 p.m. 9th October :| 34 Wardour St.. London, W.1 Dept. D.X.|F } tor 4 “e ‘d . 
further education is desirable: examining, | ITALY—Lecturer, S. G. Wood. 16th Octo-| pi i ich » D-A. | Educn, Re a oy _— os ondon, 
interviewing or administrative experience an|ber: DENMARK—Lecturer, Frank Guille.| LAYTONS, WINE MERCHANTS, have A = +e Sc. a, 
advantage The duties include critical exam-|23rd October: MODERN ARCHITEC: sclected that ‘great lady of sherries,’ LL-B.. B.D: Degree and Diplomas, Law anc 
ination of am papers, pontsol of mark-| TURE—Lecturer, Rolf Helberg ISABELITA, as the Wine of the Month. Try eortes Sams CD Parker MA LLD. 

| , i 7 Cc ° » MLA., ” 
I care leve’ to” Final Honours: ‘sieo| LEFEVRE GALLERY. 30 Bruton Street, 2, sass in the Wine Bar at 2a Duke Street. 5-51 B92, Woisey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 
° |W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH es 


administrative work in recruitment to the} ; ’ y ® . " THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
Civil Service, interviewing, and talks to PAINTINGS. Dally 10-5 -. oats. oe. THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38) South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 
ghools, Originality in ideas and methods of |LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq.| King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN. 7201 \(3 lines). 


testing English will be looked for. Starting; EDMOND X. KAPP. H. INLANDER and} —s 
salary up to £1,310 according to ae 10-5.30, Sats. | 
and present salary; present maximum £1,630. ° , , : 
These salaries under review following the, MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond — LITERARY SHOPPING BY POST 
Royal Commission. Teaching or F.S.S.U.;W.1. ALBERT GLEIZES, 1881-1953, 64| KE TIN OT oO , FANCY FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT. Seg- 
service may be preserved for superannuation. | Paintings-Gouaches-Drawings, First London — If bn lle ed = — css ments in Syrup. 1 Ib. tins. 8 for 22s. Case of 
Five-day week, five weeks’ leave Promotion Exhibition, Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30 Now. for opportunities are increasing. The 24 for 65s, Post or Carriage Paid. Whatever 
possibilities to about £2,000 or to adminis-' NEW WATER COLOURS by Chang|LSJ can show you how to make money from YOU buy from us, it is always the Best! 
trative work.—Application forms and full in-| Chien-Ying, October 4th to 31st.—HEAL’S | your pen. Persona! coaching by correspon- October Price List No. 26 now ready.— 
formation from Secretary, Civil Service | picture Gallery, 196 Tostenham Court Road, | dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, | yw 1 London School of Journalism, 19 Hertford | }ane. London, E.C.3. 
W.1, quoting No. 4630/56/8.—Application i E : iC Street, P c 'W.1. GROs, SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies 
forms should be returned by 15th October, ee tee ee ee. Bie. "There are LSJ Students all ‘ow Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s Approval par- 
1956. SUTTON; ‘Sculatures by AUSTIN| Word.’ cels, Lists.—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL POSTS | WRIGHT. | INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, Lerwick, Shetland. 
OF SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. Note :| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A lecture on|S-W.1. Term begins 8th October. Classes and |) 
The allowances shown in all advertisements | “The Librarian as a Scholar’ will be given by !ectures on the Spanish language, literature : 
for om of oes sepentty an eater Dr. L. Brummel (Royal Library, The Hague) and culture. Lierery of shout 10,000 volumes. HOTELS 

vice Me : at 5.30 p.m. on 15 October at University Courses at Spanis niversities.—For fu TU , : “in 
otherwise indicated). All such allowances College (Gusiave Tuck Theatre), Gower “¢taiis apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 1.0.W.—AUTUMN ao ES = d 
are subject to review as from Ist October, | Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE. WITH-|«x ‘ ne still warm and bright. A country house 
1956, when the provisions of a new Burnham | oyjT * TICKET.—James H . -|*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for hotel—once Tennyson's home—with wooded 
report take effect. No undertaking can be} gemio R t ee enderson. Aca- you, No Sales—No fees wition. Free S2 grounds and cosy cottages between the downs 
given by the Council that allowances adver- | °°™ Neeistrar. “Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from and the sea. Central heating. Fully licensed 
tised before 30th September, 1956, will be; UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. — A lecture|B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., A.A., R.A.C. Tennis. Riding and Golf 
available after 31st August, 1957. DEPUTY ~~ = —— a . Morale de) 124 New Bond Strect, London, W.1 near by. Details from the Managcr, 
HEADSHIP. SEDGEHILL SECONDARY |!'Interét’ wi given by Professor M.| News FROM MOSCOW: the backe FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 
SCHOOL, SEDGEHILL ROAD, LEW-|Raymond (Geneva) at 5.30 p.m. on 10) toung news to the chanaes that heve token /O.W. Phone 312. 
ISHAM, S.E.6, Headmaster — J. E, Brown, | October at University of London, Senate piace in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C., A.A. 
B.A. A new secondary school for 2,000 boys | House, W.C.1. The lecture will be delivered | nais NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s. approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom. 
and girls, opening September, 1957 (13 i — ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT |, year, ‘MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, mended. Centrally heated throughout, Win- 
form entry). Deputy Headmistress required, TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic) 19." year —Collet’s Russian Bookshop, 45 ter and Christmas terms on application, 
April, 1987. Burnham (London) scale salary Registrar. | Museum St., W.C.1. Rye 2216 
with substantial special allowance (probably WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Merlyn PROFIT { Cities we 
in region of £450 a year under 1956 Burnham| Evans retrospective 1927-1956. Weekdays rom Free-Lance Writing. Add F =— 







































proposals), There will be provision for| 11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis-|‘'¢chnique to your talent and start selling ! 








lemic courses some leading to General|sion f ins Al ion, |Send for details of courses in short story 
Socstheme of Education (ordinary, advanced | eS a ee ee Se | writing, journalism, ¢tc.—International Cor- RATTRAY-S 
and scholarship levels) and courses in pre-|=— —ns respondence Schools, Ltd, Dept. CL.12, 
paration for advanced studies in engineering | 2 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
aod commerce, Applicants must have good | PERSONAL ‘STORIES WANTED by British Institute COLD GOWRIE) 
qualifications, organising ability and a variety CANCER PATIENT 561530. Poor man (38),/°f Fiction-Writing Science Ltd. Regent —SS 
of teaching experience and should be in-| incurable, has an infant daughter and another| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
terested in the whole field of secondary baby expected. Help needed for minor com-|4f¢ revised by us and submitted to editors TOBACCO 
education. Forms EQ, TS10 (Sedgehill) from | forts and general household expenses. Please OM @ 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
and returnable to Education Officer. |help us to care for him (also thousands of | Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
£O/TS10, County Hall, S.E.1 by 12th! other sag cases) Jewellery welcomed, —|tion. Address your MSS to Dept. C23. 
October 1956. (1847). National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept,| FREE. “The Professional Touch,’ concern $3 a classic example of a tobacco 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand,|G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 |ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept, C23. that has delighted countless dis- 


W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross St@-| CHRISTIAN AND CHURCHMAN. Course) WRITE WORDS OR TUNES for 1\ 
tion). Permanent and Iemporary office) on Anglican life and discipline. SUNDAYS, |fecords, radio, Earn money & Success 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating.'3 5m. starting Oct. 7th. St. George's, Famous Entertainment stars tell how in 
TEMple Bar 6644, Bloomsbury Way (University Church).|16 pp. illus. booklet FREE from Linton 
a _____________ | aystin Farrer, Hugh Bishop Colin Stephen-| School of Songwriting, 20(R) Denmark St., 
e , : son, etc, Other services at 8 and 9,)W.C.2. | 
CONCERTS |H.C.; 10.30, M.P.; 11.0, Sermon; 11.30,| WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting | 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wednesday,|H-C.; 7.30 E.P.—Detailed programme from) free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
10 Oct. at 5.45 p.m. PIERRE COCHEREAU Secretary, 6 Gower Street, W.C.1, MUScum | Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). | 
—Organ Recital, Prelude & Fugue in B|55?2- } 
minor, Bach; Symphony No. 2, Vierne;;} CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder | 
Improvisation on submitted theme. Tickets : | lenses while you pay for them. Choose your | 
3s. 6d WAT. 3191. }own practitioner, Details from the Contact EDUCATIONAL | 
siti ee ee, ee es & eee 
[sow Bree, Seve Training for graduates ang well-educated) 


criminating pipe smokers for three 
nundred years. Here is nothing 
but choice Virginian leaf—its glory 
unaccompanied by undertones of 
tragrance. Here, too—in this 
hurried age—is a tobacco sti!! 
pressed and prepared by crafts- 
men in the old-time manner. To 
those who appreciate such things, 
Old Gowrie is deeply satisfying: 
its mellow charm reminiscent o 
more gracious days. 














COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, | girls. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W. 
ae i i especially for collections and gold. 1954 Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, | A customer writes from Ruislip 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen! st. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency | Bulletin 6¢.—B. A. Seaby Lid.. 65 Great) Road. N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. | 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apart-|Pottland St., London, W.1. (Tel.. Lan. 3677). | COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching 
ments fully furnished. Original furniture} CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| cnoo} Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual atten- | 
from Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display|arrange deferred payments for Micro's} son Exceptional results past twelve years. | 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal|Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet|/sea ang Mountain air. Games Prospectus | 


“May I, in conclusion, compliment 
vou on your tobaccos. They are 
easily the best I have smoked.” 


Artillery, Open 10-8 daily, including Sun-|from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately To be obtained 
Gays. |W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent | senior Master at Stowe)—Barbara K. K.| 
DR, J, L. TALMON, M.A, (Author ‘Origins | Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, | aur fom: 


inaugural Hillel Foundation Lecture— ‘The DON’T HAVE A COLD meal without tak- } n , . 
Nature of Jewish History — its Universal ing a portion of RAYNER'S INDIAN| LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


RATTRAY 


of Totalitarian Democracy’) will deliver the | Branches in main towns. Machynlleth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by 





Significance.» Wednesday 17th October, | MANGO CHUTNEY from all good grocers.| 556: for General Certificate of Education| 

8 p.m Gustave Tuck Theatre, t niversitY' pON’T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON esliiee Entrance, Faculty requirements or | Tobacco Blender 
College, Gower St., W.C.1. Chairman : | pic family are ill. The Hotel of St. Luke (The | Direct Entry to Degree), External Degrees PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Viscount Samuel, Clergy Nursing Home) will look after them |(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton then, but urgently needs Subscriptions, Dona-| LL.B.), and Diplomas. Also for GCE. (all Price 84/- per Ib 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Jose Angel tions, Legacies now, Not State aided. —/levels, all other Bodies), Law, Professional) Post Paid Send 
Valente on ‘Lectura de un soneto de/14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. | Prelim. Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus | 21/4 for sample 


Quavedo’ on the 12th October, at 6 p.m. | GLOOMY GUITARISTS! Put fire in your|from Registrar, University Correspondence 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane! flamenco with a glass of Duff Gordon’s|College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
Exhibition. Admission _ free Weekdays EL CID Amontillado Sherry. Gilds your|'- MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway | graces notes. Fillips your fingering. Improves; New courses start 15th Oct.—S57 Duke St., 
or Golders Green Stations, (879). | your Ole. 'W.1, 


quarter Ib. tin. 
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The Eighth Plague 
DENYS RHODES 


This is a very unusual, very imagina- 
tive novel. It is set in an anonymous 
a ‘African territory. and the characters 
are the men and women engaged in 
the life-or-death struggle with the 
locusts. Mr. Rhodes recently spent 
a considerable time actively studying the subject in the 
field, and he uses the craft of the novelist to present and 
accentuate the constant drama of the anti-locust battle. 

Oct. 22nd 13s. 6d. net 


My Two Worlds 
NORAH WYDENBRUCK 


The two worlds of Countess Wydenbruck’s autobiography 
could hardly be further apart: the fabulous life of Imperial 
Vienna, the travels in a Europe not yet ravaged by a world 
war—and then the nightmare inflation of the post-war 
1920s with its legacy of poverty: migration to London and 
the new beginnings from the little that was left. The book is 
full of illuminating anecdote, shrewd portraits, and an over- 
all evocation of a past age. Oct. 29th. 21s. net. 


THE SAKKARA DISCOVERIES 


The Buried Pyramid 
ZAKARIA GONEIM 


The discoverer of the buried pyramid of King Sekhem-Khet 
at Sakkara in Egypt provides the first definitive book on the 
subject for the general reader. Leonard Cottrell has col- 


Ferguson 
RAYNE KRUGER 


Ferguson is the story of a man who 
has the courage of his convictions, a man 
who throws up a successful London 
career and disappears into the blue. 

His quest for escape, for a true freedom, 
drives him across continents and seas to 
adventures of desperate danger in the 
Mediterranean and Tangier. 

Oct. 22nd. 13s. 6d. net 





Fabulous Originals 
IRVING WALLACE 


A combination of literary detection and biography, this book 
recaptures the extraordinary lives of some of the world’ 
greatest eccentrics—poets and men of sciences, rogues 
mistresses and adventurers—al! of them models for char 
acters famous in literature. In each case Mr. Wallace 
reveals how the novelist came upon the prototype and how 
he made use of it, then he gives an account of the original’s 
amazing career Nov. Sth. 21s. ne 


Beyond the High Savannahs 
JAMES WICKENDEN 


The author tells the true story of a young South Americar 
who, abandoning town life, sets out alone, without costly 
equipment, to seek diamonds in the far mountain range: 
where the borders of Brazil, Venezuela and British Guiana 
meet. For five years he lived alone with the Patamona 
Indians and learned from them that the jungle and savannah 


laborated in the writing. Noy. 5th, 18s, net. are not the hostile world we commonly suppose, but the 
setting for an elemental existence where men measure their 
age by the growth of certain trees. 

No Crown of Glory Mustrated. Nov. Sth. 188. ne 

JOHN GOLDTHORPE 
Spectrum 


The author of The Same Scourge sets his new novel in the 
Alexandria of A.D. 304, where the virgin Theodore is under 
ordeal for refusing to pay the decreed homage to the gods 
of Rome. Her story is bound up with the fortunes of the 
Christians around her, and John Goldthorpe captures in it 
the essence of the material and spiritua! conflict that raged 
n fourth-ceritury Alexandria. 


This miscellany brings together the most outstanding 
features, long and short, which have enlivened the pages of 
the Spectator in the past year or so. Home politics and 
foreign affairs, economics, literature and the arts, and the 
absurdities which are their frequent by-products are all 
included. No more varied or more stimulating comment on 


'Ss. net € the events of the year could be found. Nov. 16s. nei 


Nicholas Ridley 


JASPER RIDLEY 


A most readable account of the life of the Protestant martyr, Bishop Ridley. The author seeks 
to give a living picture of the man and the qualities of character which combined with the circum- 
stances of the time to shape his life and bring him to his death. The book will appea! to al] who 
are interested in re-assessing events and personalities of the Tudor and Reformation period. 

October. 21s. nei 





After describing his criminal career in Cell 2455 Death Row, 


CARYL CHESSMAN nowrecords the story of his daily existence under sentence o! death, 
° is a desperately sincere account of what meaning life can have toa 
Trial by Ordeal , 


sensitive, intelligent human being when his end is constantly 


mminent. It is, however, much more than a record of personal frustration. It is the story of - 

a man who has gradually changed from a vicious psychopath to a person who realises the need for 

order in society, Oct. 15th. 18s, net 

* * 7 * * LONGMANS * * * * * 

















